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Bailey, of New York; Donald Comer, of Alabama; 

Cason Callaway, of Georgia; with Bob Philip, the 
able editor of Cotton, as secretary; and myself as the 
fourth member—embarked for Japan on the Chichibu 
Maru at high noon on Christmas Eve. As the steamer 
slowly left her moorings and millions of brightly colored 
paper streamers which bound the human freightage of the 
liner to the great throng of friends left on the whari 
snapped protestingly one by one, the little group of textile 
wayfarers had much to reflect upon. The boat upon 
which they stood was riding the waves buoyantly enough, 
but I suspect that in the hearts of each one of us we had 
a feeling of being already sunk; and, when the last forms 
and colorings of the Golden Gate had been erased by the 
horizon which so relentlessly followed us, we probably 
realized for the first time the full import of the mission 
upon which we were bound. 

We saw in perspective a nation committed to a social 
and economic program which made its costs of manufac- 
ture emerge from the level of world costs as the tip of 
Pike’s Peak emerges from the surrounding Rockies, or 
the snow-capped summit of Mount Fuji emerges from 
the hills that lie at its feet. Yet it was a nation engaged 
in the promotion of trade liberalization. Energetically 
and effectively it was hammering out huge gaps in the 
high tariff walls of the world, and dredging the channels 
of international trade of the many obstacles which in 
recent years had been placed there by virtually all nations 
as an aftermath of the World War. However, we know 
that this two-fold program of internal and external eco- 
nomic reform was not untenable from the standpoint of 
our relationships with the Western World. It was se- 
riously vulnerable only to attack from the Far East. 

As evidence of this, we had before us the facts pertain- 
ing to our own industry. 


American textile mission—consisting of Harry 


In 1933 the Japanese were 
shipping to our shores only about one million yards of 
cloth annually; in 1934 the inflow was approximately 16 
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million yards; in 1935 it leaped to 36 million yards; and 
1936 showed a volume of approximately 75 million yards 
with every indication that 1937 arrivals would dwarf this 
figure. We did not know at this time that, within a few 
days, we would be informed that the Japanese bookings 
of American business for 1937 had reached a sum total 
of more than 150 million vards by the time the year was 
three weeks old. It is not unreasonable to suppose, on 
the basis of the most conservative possible estimate, that 
the 1937 Japanese imports to the United States might 
have reached the colossal figure of 500 million yards had 
nothing been done to retard the natural course of events. 

Your committee had before it the task of bringing to 
the Japanese industry the basic and correct facts of our 
paradoxical situation, of presenting them in such a wav 
that the Japanese themselves would be actuated into a 
program of self-regulation of exports to America, and, at 
the same time, regard the adoption of such a program as 
an act not only of friendship, but of wise economic states- 
manship. This undertaking was no child’s plav and no 
product of impulse. It carried implications which ex- 
tended far beyond the boundaries of a single industry 
and touched upon the entire range of economic and 
political problems confronting the two nations. On that 
voyage we spent many hours in searching analysis and 
Our 
courage was sustained not only by the knowledge that 
the purposes of our mission had been pitched upon a high 
moral and economic plane, but also by the assurance that 
the governments of both countries were actively and 
whole-heartedly, though unofficially,.according us their 
full support. , 

In Japan we were Be ned most graciously, and re- 
ceived everywhere courtesy upon courtesy. We were en- 


tertained in the offices and homes of high Japanese offi- 
cials and enioyed every accommodation within the power 
of the American Embassy to grant. Truly, the American 
Dinlomatic Service has reason to be proud of its Ambas- 
sador to Japan and the able staff which surrounds him. 
The formal negotiations with the Japanese textile rep- 
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resentatives began in Osaka on the morning of January 
14th, and the concluding act of the discussions, which 
was the actual affixing of signatures to the document 
agreed upon, took place on Sunday evening, January 
24th. During the period of these conferences, it was our 
privilege to meet the great majority of Japanese textile 
executives. The authorized conferees with whom we 
negotiated included the leading and the most influential 
Japanese mill executives. Without exception they were 
gentlemen of great ability; they were widely informed 
upon all matters relating to the textile industry, and 
were already in possession of a great breadth of under- 
standing of the particular problems of America. At no 
time did the discussions descend to quibbling or sparring 
over technical points. There were, of course, moments 
of great tenseness, but they sprang from the magnitude 
of the issues involved and were never divorced from the 
foundation of friendliness and good faith. When a full 
and complete accord was finally reached, it was possible 
for each side to have a feeling of elation over the results. 

With respect to the character of the agreement itself, 
it is important to note that the Japanese have accepted 
the principle of quantity limitation as the fairest and 
most practicable means of regulating their textile trade 
with the United States in view of the extraordinary cost 
differentials existing between the two countries. From a 
long run point of view, the acceptance of this principle is 
even more important than the current quota figures agreed 
upon. 

It was the original hope of the American mission that 
the 1937 quota would be based on the average imports 
of 1935 and 1936. This hope was defeated by the action 
of the American market in placing on the books of Jap- 
anese exporters unfilled orders for 1937 amounting to 
155 million yards as of January 21st. In consenting to 
this 155 million yard limitation for the year 1937, the 
Japanese, in effect, voluntarily deprived themselves of all 
further business in the American market for the-remain- 
ing eleven months of the year. The representatives of 
both industries regarded this 1937 situation as abnormal 
and in consequence, were able to agree upon a much 
smaller quota of 100 million yards for 1938. At their 
request, the Japanese were accorded the option of utiliz- 
ing one-fourth of the 1938 quota in 1937. This option 
is justified partly because of the current activity existing 
in the American market, and partly because many Jap- 
anese mills which have not yet participated in the 1937 
American business would be arbitrarily and unfairly cut 
off from that business by a closing of the gates without 
notice on January 21st. 

Through this two-year arrangement both sides bene- 
ited to an extent which cannot yet be fully indicated. 
The American side now has security and stability where 
formerly there existed the threat of immeasurable and 
overwhelming competition. Incidentally, they are like- 
wise saved from the expense, the discomfort and the 
misinterpretations, the recriminations, the bickerings and 
the hazards involved in a campaign of political action 
looking to protection through legislation, or the exercise 
of executive powers. On their side, the Japanese will 
have for the years 1937 and 1938 a volume of business 
greatly in excess of any previously enjoyed in the Amer- 
ican market. Furthermore, for a considerable portion of 
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this business they should receive much higher prices than 
they have heretofore obtained. They are also freed from 
the danger of tariff increases or other forms of restrictive 
legislation so long as the agreement is effective. 


Their willingness to abide voluntarily by the rule of 
reason in their sales to America should remove from their 
goods all discriminatory treatment in the American mar- 
ket and every element of ill will hitherto present in the 
mind of the American public, and, by the same token, 
obtain for them an improved method of distribution of 
their products. It is definitely to the interest of the 
American industry as well as the Japanese that the best 
equipped and most reputable importers and dealers should 
now, without hesitation, undertake the distribution of 
those Japanese goods which are within quota limitations. 
Such action will not only mean maximum profits for the 
Japanese on their limited volume, but a minimum of 
disturbance to the American price structure because of 
the high type of competition resulting therefrom. 

Within the short period of time at our disposal, it was 
possible to reach an agreement only on the total volume 
of piece goods; However, the Japanese accepted the prin- 
ciple of quantity limitation on all types of goods, such as 
bedspreads, table cloths, underwear and handkerchiefs. 
It is understood that discussions leading to quotas upon 
these items will be undertaken as soon as practicable. 
In order to facilitate these additional agreements, a joint 
committee has been authorized by the two industries 
which will function in both countries. The joint commit- 
tee will consist of ten members; five of them comprising 
a Japanese section and five an American section. Each 
section will have its own chairman. Two members of 
the Japanese section will be residents of the United 
States, and likewise, two members of the American section 
will be residents of Japan. This will make it possible for 
both sides to have representation in each country. 

The procedure agreed upon is that the producers of 
the comodities on which an agreement is desirable will 
present their arguments for a quota together with the 
supporting factual material to the joint committee for 
consideration and recommendation. It is expected that 
this committee will begin functioning not later than 
April Ist, and, within a few months thereafter, it should 
be possible to announce that satisfactory agreements have 
been reached pertaining to all important classifications. 


The joint committee is also vested with power to settle 
whatever administrative difficulties arise in connection 
with any quota arrangement. The personnel of this joint 
committee will be announced by the industries of the two 
countries on or before April Ist. 

Aside from the direct material gains arising from reg- 
ulated textile imports, the present agreement has been, 
and will continue to be, productive of valuable benefits 
of an intangible nature. To our Japanes@ friends it 
means much to know that our industry ¢hose to go to 
them directly and personally to secure a solution of our 
mutual problems through voluntary action. By choosing 
this method, we have accomplished as much or more by 
way of protection than could have been accomplished by 
an alternative method. But even more important is the 
fact that, in the aftermath of this new plan of control, 
there are no wounded feelings, no attitudes of animosity, 
no incentives to retaliation, no residue of ill will. On the 
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contrary, there are mutual appreciation and esteem, and 
the great moral satisfaction which comes from the knowl- 
edge that both sides in their recognition of what is right 
economically, have come to conclusions which are identi- 
cal. 

It is a procedure, now unique, which may well become 
a more familiar approach to similar international prob- 
lems. Rapid economic change will, no doubt, character- 
ize international economic relationships for many years 
to come. Appropriate adjustments to these changes can- 
not always be effected by the unwieldy, cumbersome and 
usually unilateral actions of governments. Private nego- 
tiations on the basis of mutual confidence, good will and 
economic logic make for the greater flexibility essential 
to meet changing economic conditions. 


One of the happiest results of our mission was a fuller 
understanding of the character and policies of the Jap- 
anese textile industry. We discovered that much of the 
information which has been fed to us in America is mis- 
information. I have already given you my impressions 
of the quality of the Japanese textile executives for whom 
we have the highest personal regard and esteem. As 
regards the production and labor policies of the Japanese 
industry, I take great pleasure in correcting some false 
notions which have been prevalent in the United States. 

In the first place, it is not true that the Japanese in- 
dustry generally operates at excessively long hours and 
without recognition of customary days of rest. The Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association has in its membership over 
98 per cent of the total spindles in Japan, and approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the looms. The members of the 
association, in conformity with national law, restrict the 
working time of each labor shift to 8% hours per day, 
and, by their voluntary action, restrict their working days 
to six per week. In other’ words, Japanese cotton mill 
workers actually work 51 hours per week. 


The members of our mission were invited to inspect 
mills of our own selection in as great numbers as we 
wished, and were given the privilege of asking any ques- 
tions we desired with respect to equipment and operation. 
Advantage was taken of this opportunity, and certain 
members of the mission were able to visit several repre- 
sentative Japanese mills. As was to be expected, we 
found everywhere a high degree of efficiency, but we 
found no miraculous equipment and no magic formulas. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the workers were girls 
whose ages ranged from fifteen to twenty-one. From a 
careful observation of these girls at work, and from a 
keenly interested study of their mode of life, we derived 
no impression that they were subjects of exploitation. 

The members of our mission agreed that the mills in 
which these girls worked were faultlessly clean. We also 
agreed, without hesitation, that their living quarters were 
exceedingly pleasant and comfortable, and in addition. 
met every requirement of health and sanitation. Their 
food is of the best, prepared by expert dietitians and 
conforming obviously to the highest standards of a well- 
balanced and ample diet. 

Adequate recreation and amusement facilities were 
also present. In addition, they have every day two hours 
of class-room instruction in language, literature, history 
and the arts under competent instructors provided by the 
mill management. Free medical attention and hospitali- 
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zation are also provided. Even religious instruction is 
not overlooked, and it was our privilege to see about 
eight hundred girls engaged in their daily devotions. 
Their morals are guarded with extreme care, the girls 
being permitted to leave the mill compound only for 
proper reasons and in groups under responsible chaper- 
onage. 

To be sure, in terms of American money, the wages 
are low. The average wage for each girl is eight-tenths 
of one yen per day, equivalent to about twenty-two cents 
in our money. In addition to this pay, the girls receive 
free lodging, hospitalization and school instruction. They 
are assessed the equivalent of about four cents a day for 
meals, which means that after all necessary living ex- 
penses have been met, each worker has a net saving 
which approximates one-half yen per day. At the end of 
a three-year working period, they usually return home 
with a neat dowry which may amount to as much as 400 
yen, and which to the Japanese working class is roughly 
equivalent in purchasing power to the same number of 
American dollars. These girls go to the mills only after 
they have finished their high school courses, and their 
employment at the mills, under a contract entered into 
with their parents, is designed to utilize the period be- 
tween the completion of high school and the attainment 
of the marriageable age. 

It is my judgment that in our competition with the 
Japanese textile industry we are not competing with labor 
exploitation or with lower living standards. It is much 
more correct to say that we are competing with a totally 
different mode of life, the elements of which are not com- 
parable with those prevailing in America. In the rela- 
tionship of our two industries, there is no just basis for 
recrimination, suspicion or deprecation. If such a basis 
does not exist in reality, there is no reason why it should 
be artificially produced by resort to the imagination. 

Before our departure for Japan, the Textile Square 
Club honored the mission by a farewell luncheon. On 
that occasion I expressed the feeling that perhaps our 
undertaking was idealistic in character. Within the short 
ensuing interval, I have undergone an intensive educa- 
tional process along certain lines, and now I know that 
in the business world as well as in the realm of more 
intangible things, the practical and the ideal are often 
the same thing. 


Armstrong Cork Co. Annual 
Statement 


Lancaster, Pa——Total net income of the Armstrong 
Cork Company for 1936 after interest, depreciation, and 
allowance for Federal income tax and surtax on undis- 
tributed profits was $5,277,534.63, equivalent to $4.36 
per share of outstanding common stock, as against $3,- 
434,912.40, or $2.48 per share in 1935, according to the 
annual statement of the company. 

Domestic sales in 1936 totalled $39,799,975.16, as 
compared with $30,060,423.44 in 1935, representing an 
increase of 32.4 per cent. Every domestic division of the 
company. operated on a profitable basis during the year, 
with the percentage of sales increases for the more im- 
portant divisions ranging from 18 per cent to 61 per 
cent. 
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Fuel Costs Are Many 


Incidental Factors 


By C. C. Wilcox, Studebaker Corp., and 
J. W. Nash, Bendix Prod. Corp.” 


ENERAL reduction in maintenance and rehabili- 

tation programs resulting from recent economic 

pressure has brought about an increasing amount 
of attention to possible economics in steam generation by 
broad consideration of the fuel problem, resulting in 
keener competition between fuel sources of all kinds and 
a very effective and healthy scrutiny of all manner of fuel 
use problems. 

Exhaustive and able research has been carried on by 
many fuel and combustion specialists, as well as designers 
of equipment in the art of burning fuel, and the results 
of these highly specialized investigations have been placed 
at the disposal of the users of fuel. 

With these efforts on the part of the producer to assist 
in proper selection and the fund of ipformation yielded by 
research to aid the user in understanding the processes 
involved in the combustion of coal, it would seem that 
the purchaser could proceed with certainty to the correct 
answer. And so he can, except for a number of inciden- 
tal costs which affect the use of value of coal and which 
he will have to determine for himself. 

In addition to fuel cost f.o.b. plant consideration should 
be given to the following items of incidental cost as ef- 
fecting use value: 

Unloading and handling, crushing, stock pile loss, re- 
fractory loss, ash handling cost, tube slagging cost, dust, 
sifting loss, damage to heat recovery equipment and 
breeching, back smoking, reliability of source, multipli- 
city of sources, reciprocal trade agreements, evaporation 
obtained and cost accounting. 

The above items properly evaluated together with the 
evaporative results obtained should pretty well determine 
the relative use value of the coal. They range 
from a minimum of 6 per cent to a maximum 
of 20 per cent of the cost of evaporation. 


Fuet Cost F.O.B. PLANT 


This is usually the largest single item of 
cost, and since it is of very definite value it is 
easily remembered by the operator or pur- 
chasing agent ,and so may be given more 
than its proper weight. It is the function of 
the purchasing agent to make the survey of 
sources of approved coals and to take proper 
cognizance of competitive prices. This re- 
quires close and constant attention, however, 
because of the complexity of the factors in- 
volved. The relative weight of consumer 


*From paper before Midwest Power Bngineering 
Conference. 


preferences is a constantly changing pattern and one in 
which is reflected all the contributing influences of plant 
and load changes of the consumer group, so that the 
physical characteristics of a coal does not finally deter- 
mine its price. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that some- 
times the use value of even a refuse fuel may be so low 
on account of the incidental costs that its burning be- 
comes more a matter of disposal than of steam genera- 
tion. This illustrates the importance of the fact that the 
operating engineer’s opinion and decision should be ob- 
tained by the purchasing agent before a contract for fuel 
supply is consummated. 

The preparation of the coal to be purchased should be 
specified by the engineer in charge of operations as the 
type of equipment available for handling and burning the 
fuel will determine its classification and grade. 


UNLOADING AND HANDLING 

In a large measure the coal handling equipment deter- 
mines the importance of this item, but other factors enter 
the problem that are sometimes of considerable magni- 
tude. Usually the coal can be, and is, shipped in cars 
that suit the consumer’s preference, but if for any reason 
the producer fail to do so, or if so-called “spot” coal is 
being considered this must be taken into consideration. 
Moisture content may more than double the cost of un- 
loading in winter. The difficulty of unloading frozen coal 
is still fresh in the minds of many plant operators, and 
mutilated cars bear testimony to the methods that were 
used. A high moisture coal would have a higher use 
value in Alabama than Wisconsin during the winter sea- 
son, other things being equal. 


CrusHING Cost 


Certain Indiana coals for instance are very 
hard to crush, and unless appropriate equip- 
ment is at hand such coal might be ruled out, 
or if used at all would entail considerable 
crushing expense. These same coals, however, 
have some economic advantages and as a 
result there is a constant demand for them. 
This has led to the installation of crushers at 
the tipple and so the circle of adaptability of 
these coals has widened. The whole matter 
is intimately involved in the standardizing and 
simplifying of coal sizes, and as this phase of 
the industry is improved | developed the 
necessity for reduction at the plant will di- 


minish. (Continued on Page 10) 
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The Loom Business is Good Too 
The X Model Made its Place during the Depression It is Proving its Worth 
in these Better Times 


The X K Model is Today's All-Around Loom for Rayons Woven with One Shuttle « 
It is a Bobbin-Changing Loom for Either Cam or Dobby Weaves © © ~~ itis 
Economical on Weaves that once Called for » Shuttle-Changer—and More Efficient 


The XL Mode! is Weaving Broad Sheetings at » Speed Never Before Deemed — 
Practical 


Good Business Calls for Good Looms 


All our Orders are for These New Looms ° | Everybody Seems to Want the 
Better Looms Built for High Speed . 


Of Course We Are Glad to See Them Go Out + Glad for Your Prosperity «+ 
Gled for Our Share in it + Glad it Gives You the Ability to Modernize ¢ 
Glad our Years of Effort on These Looms is Receiving Your Approval 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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Automatic Orsat 
A sample of flue gas can be analyzed in 20 seconds by 
simply operating a lever, on the new automaic orsat re- 
cently brought out by The Hays Corporation, and the 
results are indicated by a pointer on the scale. 
METAL 


GAS 
INTAKE 


No special training is required to analyze a sample of 
flue gas. The operator simply aspirates the sample into 
the instrument while it is in the sampling position (rod 
up). The automatic valve allows the gas to bypass so 
that it is always measured at atmospheric pressure. The 
rod is then pushed down to the analyzing position, seal- 
ing the automatic valve, rotating the analyzing body and 
causing the mercury to flow to a new position. The 
liquid absorbing chemical floats on top of the mercury 
and the gas sample is displaced from the measuring cham- 
ber into the absorption chamber where it is forced into 
contact with steel wool saturated with the absorbing 
chemical. The absodption of the COz causes a shrinkage 
in volume of the sample and creates a partial vacuum 
which is transmitted to the pointer by a metallic bellows. 


Boiler Testing Chesson! Method 


Employment of chlorine measurements for boiler test- 
ing is discussed by W. S. Findlay in the January isue of 
The Steam Engineer. 

To measure the evaporation of a boiler by the chemi- 
cal test method requires data with respect to the following 
points: (1) the volumetric capacity of the boiler up to 
the normal water level, (2) the mean chlorine content of 
the feed water and (3) the chlorine content of the boiler 
water at the beginning and at the end of the test. From 
these data the increase in the chlorine content per unit 
of boiler water capacity can be determined and the total 
quantity of chlorine that has entered the boiler during 
the test. 

Assume, for example, that the boiler contains 5,000 
gallons of water and the chlorine contents of the boiler 
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water at the beginning and at the end of the test are, 
respectively, 90 and 170 grains per gallon; then the total 
quantity of chlorine that has entered the boiler during the 
test is (170 — 90) «5,000 — 400,000 grains. If the 
feed water contains 8 grains of chlorine per gallon, the 
total amount of feed water supplied during the test is 
400,000 — 8 = 50,000 gallons. If the test is of ten 
hours’ duration the mean hourly evaporation is 5,000 
gallons which can be readily converted into pounds per 
hour. 

Of course, this takes no account of any chlorine that 
may pass over with the steam but the method is said to 
give very satisfactory results and to be much more con- 
venient than a weighed evaporation test. 


Revised Boiler-Tube Thicknesses 


Compared with German practice, the prescribed thick- 
ness for tubes of water-tube boilers in this country has, 
in the opinion of many, long been greater than necessary. 
Despite advances in metallurgy and methods of manufac- 
ture, the employment of smaller tubes with increased 
pressures, and greatly increased radiant heat absorption, 
the thickness has remained unchanged since the A.S.M.E. 
Boiler Code was first issued over twenty years ago. 

Therefore, in order to bring the prescribed thickness in 
line with the requirements of present conditions the 
A.S.M.E. Boiler Code Committee has lately drafted a 
proposed revision of this section which was printed for 
comment in the January issue of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 

The revision does not go as far as the German rules in 
reducing tube thickness but makes a substantial reduction 
especially in the smaller diameter tubes in the pressure 
range above four hundred pounds. For low pressures, 
where tubes of larger diameter are employed, the thick- 
ness remains as before. The new values take into con- 
sideration the reduction in temperature stresses due to 
furnace radiation as afforded by the reduced tube thick- 
ness; also tightness and stresses incurred through rolling 
into the header or drum. 

German practice favors the use of alloy steels for tubes 
and the employment of ferrules for increasing the adhe- 
sion of rolled-in tubes or the welding of soft steel ends 
to the alloy tubes to facilitate rolling. Neither of these 
have met with favor in this country. While the some- 
what greater tensile strength of the alloy steels permits 
further reduction of tube thickness under the German 
rules, such steels have certain characteristics that, in the 
opinion of many American engineers, do not make them 
most desirable for boiler tubes. Therefore, the proposed 
revision of the A.S.M.E. Code may be regarded as a dis- 
tinct advance, embodying the best informed opinions, and 
taking into consideration those factors peculiar to Amer- 
ican practice—Combustion. 


Charity Gift From J. L. Cannon 


Kannapolis, N. C.—J. J. Barnhardt, vice-president of 
the Cannon Mills, chairman of the $1,500,000 Edgar 
Tufts Memorial Association campaign in Concord Pres- 
bytery, has made known an initial gift of $10,000 from 
Joseph F. Cannon, of Concord, member of the towel 
manufacturing family. 
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Mill News 


Marietta, Ga.—Holeproof Hosiery Company reports 
a loss of $38,800 for 1936, against net profit of $3,397 
carried to surplus in 1935. Loss was recorded after 
charges of $172,000 for depreciation and $45,000 for 
State and Federal unemployment insurance. 

The report points out that the loss can be attributed to 
a reduction in selling prices in the industry during the first 
half of 1936, as well as higher raw material prices. Also, 
it was pointed out that the company should benefit in the 
future from the purchase last December of the Champion 
Knitting Mills in Marietta, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Taytors, S. C.—The Southern Bleachery and Print 
Works, Inc., at Taylors, showed a surplus of $577,683.85 
at the end of 1936, the corporation’s annual financial 
statement revealed. 

Cash on hand and in banks amounted to $183,659.39 
and plant and equipment, with reserve for depreciation, 
was valued at $2,341,602.27. 

The condensed balance sheet of the firm, recently sent 
stockholders, follows: 

Accounts receivable totalled $426,271.31, including 
trade debtors, $424,811.98, and other accounts, $1,459.33. 
Stock in other corporations amounted to $4,000. 

Assets also listed a trust certificate in the South Caro- 
lina National Bank for $9,829.39; deposit of $5,132.21 
in closed bank, and deferred charges to operations 
amounting to $2,299.59. 

Liabilities included the following accruals: group in- 
surance, $5,236.50; royalty, $1,773.62; Federal and State 
1936 unemployment insurance, $17,064.27; Federal capi- 
tal stock, 1936-37, total of $6,000, and 1936 Federal and 
State income taxes, $52,020.45, or total accruals of $82,- 
094.84. 

Unpaid dividends: Declared December 19, 1936, and 
payable January 1, 1937, amount of $41,037.77. 

Capital stock: Preferred (at $100 par value), $2,350,- 
000, less $5,000 stock in treasury. 

Capital stock: Common (no par value), 66,231 shares 


outstanding, $110,010, less 85 shares of $720 stock in 
treasury. 


Rome, Ga.—Machinery is being installed and sample 
hosiery is already being made at the new Spotlight Hos- 
lery Mill, Inc., which is being opened in the buildings 
here formerly occupied by the King Plow Company. 

The new plant will represent an investment of approxi- 
mately $20,000 and will have a capacity production of 
about 15,000 dozen pairs of ladies’ hosiery per month, 
officials said. Between 250 and 300 persons will be em- 
ployed at the mill when full operations are started within 
a few weeks. 

Officers of the company are Richmond Wollstein, presi- 
dent; N. N. Burnes, vice-president, and Dewey H. Woll- 
stein, secretary and treasurer. Directors include these 


officers and George Watts, J. F. DeJournette and John 
M. Graham. 


(Additional Mill News Items on Pages 20 and 21) 
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. We invite you to see in actual operation our 
new vacuum card stripping system No. 2, 
specially designed for smaller card rooms. 
If you are interested in better carding, in- 
creased production, cleaner cards, labor 
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Fuel Costs Are Affected By Many 
Incidental Factors 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Stock Prix Loss 


In many industries the storage of coal to cover periods 
of anticipated interruption in shipments is found desir- 
able. If storage space is cramped and rehandling imprac- 
tical, stock pile fires are damaging and sometime very 
costly. Most coals with fines, high in sulphur and vola- 
tiles, stored to heights over 10 ft. are liable to heat and 
ignite, and stock pile loss must be considered in arriving 
at the use value of this coal. It is usually found that the 
only way to put out a stock pile fire is to burn it under 
the boiler as fast as possible. This entails premature 
rehandling cost and always results in lower evaporation 
than realized in fresh coal as purchased. As a rule the 
coals highest in volatile suffer the greatest deterioration 
in storage even if heating is not a serious factor. Thus 
the use value for storage depends upon its own peculiar 
factors and oftentimes the storage of only high grade low 
volatile “coals can be considered even though another 
grade which will not store is most economical for current 
consumption. 

It has been found that where hot storage coal is han- 
died on belt conveyors the damage to belts is excessive, 
and may in a few days cause wear and tear equivalent to 
a year of normal use. 


CasTInc Loss 


This applies particularly to stoker fired boilers and 
refers to the destruction of stoker metal parts due to the 
action of coal slag or too high metal temperatures. At 
high temperature steel and iron have quite an affinity for 
the sulphur of molten ash. Due consideration must also 
be given to the chemical composition of the ash as certain 
compositions have a tendency to act as a flux and lower 
the melting point of the cast iron with the resultant for- 
mation of iron oxide of the higher form and cause the 
ultimate disintegration of grate bars. It is not difficult to 
understand that, in a furnace carrying a temperature of 
2800 deg., it would be easily possible to get stoker cast- 
ings under certain conditions up to a red heat, at which 
trouble begins. This item is of sufficient importance to 
become a factor in the selection of fuel burning equip- 
ment, and in any existing plant it cannot be ignored in 
the selection of fuel. Casting loss may result from grate 
exposure to radiant heat due to insufficient ash for pro- 
tection at the back end of the stoker and is then some- 
times accompanied by excess air losses as well. The 
maintenance cycle is usually long enough to hide the ill 
effects of poorly selected coal for a time, but if the com- 
bustion rate is high and conditions severe, trouble may 
become apparent in a few hours. 

Excessive grate loss has been experienced in the past 
when fuel preparations have been changed to that which 
was unsuitable to the ratio of air space to grate bar area, 
necessitating the replacement of grates or links of a dif- 
ferent ratio because of the inability to secure the proper 
fuel. 

REFRACTORY Loss 


Chemical and metallurgical reaction is more pronounc- 
ed with the low fusion coals and has received much con- 
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sideration by equipment manufacturers who have de- 
signed furnaces to burn this grade of coal. Large furnace 
volume with low heat release and air cooled walls are 
prominent in this design on the one hand, and water 
cooled walls with higher heat release on the other. In 
each case the avoidance of refractory maintenance is one 
of the principal objectives. The increasing number of 
plants designed to burn coals without refractory loss will 
again result in a shift of ocnsumer preference and a cor- 
responding change in price pattern of these coals. 


Asu Hanp.iinc Cost 


In the routine of firing boilers a portion of the ash 
handling cost may be easily hidden. In the dumping 
type of underfeed stoker the time necessary to clean fires 
depends upon the character of the refuse produced. This 
cost is roughly proportional to ash content and is in 
creased by low fusion. If there are no clinker grinders 
then clinkers must be reduced to manageable size before 
final disposition, and this must be included in the cost. 
Im damage occurs to ash handling equipment further cost 
is entailed. The refuse may have a sufficient market 
value to defray cost of handling. Heavy fused clinker 
and very fine ash each presents its own problem of dis- 
posal, and the answer is not complete till all the costs 
have been counted after the refuse finds its final resting 
place. It is well known that the removal of fly ash is 
dangerous and proper protection must be provided in 
handling it. 

TuBE SLAGGING Cost 


If by reason of low ash fusion temperature, extreme 
activity of fuel bed or both, the tubes of the boilers slag 
over, then the use value of the coal is less than would be 
inferred from the calorific value as determined by calori- 
meter, and the heat which we can realize is very dis- 
appointing. We may start with very clean surfaces but, 
with each successive hour of operation, boiler efficiency 
and capacity fall off, and an economic balance is soon 
reached at which an outrage for cleaning is justified 
Molten ash adhering to the first row of tubes is, as a 
rule, not in a position to be removed by soot blowers 
even if loose enough to respond to this method of clean- 
ing, and it often is not, hence rodding or some other 
method of removal is necessary. This requires outrage 
of the unit with the attendant losses of dropping it and 
bringing up a new boiler. Slagging, of course, is influ- 
enced by furnace design through such features as slag 
screens, control of gas velocity and direction of firing, 
and the presence and effectiveness of these features in- 
creases the use value of coals which possess this charac- 
teristic. If the plant load has outgrown design capacity 
the entire pattern of coal values may change, so that a 
fuel which showed no marked tendency to slag under 
normal conditions becomes unmanageable at higher rat- 
ings, and coals formerly ruled out on account of price 
may move into the approved list in conformity with the 
shift in use value. 

SIFTING Loss 

During the pre-ignition of many stokers, the fines fall 
through the grate and require further handling or auto- 
matic arrangement made for their disposition. This 
item is not, as a rule, large or very troublesome, but it is 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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National Oil Products Reorganizes 
Industrial Sales Department 


A reorganization of the industrial sales department of 
the National Oil Products Company of Harrison, N. J., 
was announced last week by Charles P. Gulick, president, 
in making public the annual election of officers by the 
board of directors. 


Officers re-elected were Mr. Gulick; vice-presidents, 
John H. Barton and Perc S. Brown, and Ralph Wechsler, 
treasurer. G. Daniel Davis, former secretary, was elected 
elected vice-president in charge of industrial sales and 
Admiracion Laboratories, Inc., a subsidiary. Albert A. 
Vetter, formerly assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, succeeded Mr. Davis as secretary. 


Mr. Gulick announced also the appointment of Thomas 
A. Printon, former assistant general sales manager, as 
general sales manager of industrial activities. 


The industrial sales department was reorganized, Mr. 
Gulick said, to allow greater specialization by department 
and division heads. This will enable the executives to 


become thoroughly proficient in their fields, he pointed 
out. 


“The growing volume of industrial business has forced 
the company to improve further the industrial sales set- 
up,’ Mr. Gulick explained, “by a breakdown into a large 
number of departments, thus permitting a higher degree 


of specialization and service to the trade in the selling 
process.” 


The new set-up of the industrial sales department as 
announced by Mr. Gulick was as follows: 


Textile department, Mr. Printon, manager; textile spe- 
clalties division, C. J. Kenlan, assistant manager; textile 
rayon division, Dr. E. A. Robinson, assistant manager; 
specialties division, G. H. Small, assistant manager; divi- 
sion H, J. Gammon, assistant manager. 


Admiracion department, Stanley I. Clark, manager: 


porfessional division of Admiracion, George Leithner, 
manager. 


Metasap division, metallic soaps, O. E. Lohrke, man- 
ager; Tanning division, B. A. Schiller, manager. 


Logan Grupelli will manage the industrial sales promo- 
tion department. 


In making the announcements, Mr. Gulick said the 
company had completed one of the most successful years 
in fts history. The company manufactures products used 
in textile processing, paper milling and other industries. 


National Oil Products Company maintains other of- 
hces and plants in Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Port- 
land and Seattle. The company recently bought a new 


plant in Cedartown, Ga., to manufacture completely all 
its products. 


“breakdown” of the various departments and di- 
visions in the industrial sales department is in addition 
to the specialized sales set-up of the Vitamin Products 
division of National Oil Products Company, under Perc 
Brown, vice-president in charge of sales. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH G& 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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The Norlander Machine Company 
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Fuel Costs Are Affected By Many 
Incidental Factors 
(Continued from Page 10) 


a nuisance anywhere and requires attendance. Natur- 
ally the fewer the fines the less the sifting, but a certain 
percentage of fines usually is desirable for other reasons. 

Sifting losses are reduced to a minimum on some 
equipment by tempering the coal, in other installations 
the fines may be reduced to the optimum point by the 
purchase of coal of the proper preparation, or having 
suitable coking characteristics. 

Plants in which stack gases are reduced below the dew 
point of water and SO. must be prepared to cope with 
corrosion of heat recovery surfaces and when coals high 
in sulphur are burned, considerable maintenance expense 
is entailed. Of course provision can be made to combat 
this at least partially by protective coating of these sur- 
faces, but in any event the coal characteristic adds to the 
incidental costs of burning it in one way or another, and 
so reduces its use value. Plants in which stack gas tem- 
perature is above the dew point do not experience much 
difference in use value in this respect. 


BACK SMOKING | 


Inadequate draft or improperly adjusted blast dampers, 
excessive or premature coking or clinker formation on 
furnace walls may be contributive to production of hop- 
per gas, but in many cases it persists after the above 
causes have been removed as far as possible. It is then 
sometimes found that the coal has too small a percentage 
of fines and the trouble disappears entirely when fines 
are introduced into the hopper. The elimination of hop- 
per gas certainly would add to the use value of any coal 
in a plant where this difficulty is present. It is well 
known that coal is crushed and compacted to a degree 
in passing from the hopper to the retort of an underfeed 
stoker and that as a result the fines are increased and at 
least a partial step made toward elimination of hopper 
gas. | 

RELIABILITY OF SOURCE 


It is true adequate storage minimizes the chances of 
such a shortage arising, but it is just as true that storing 
coal is expensive when viewed from any angle, so that a 
source which has been proven reliable certainly contains 
an element of value that cannot be overlooked. The cost 
of a given interruption arising from failure of coal supply 
would be comparatively easy to evaluate but it would be 
difficult to ascribe a per ton value to reliability over a 
period of time. The good judgment of the user must be 
depended upon here as elsewhere. 

Overzealous selling sometimes secures an order for 
coal that cannot be shipped in time to be of maximum 
value. Poorly maintained mining equipment or partially 
depleted sources may contribute to irregularity of output 
or quality of coal and so entail consumer expense in 
maintaining stocks to protect plant schedules. 


Loss By MULTIPLICITY oF SOURCES 


Many plants regularly use coal from a single source 
and the problem is continually arising as to whether 
another coal having certain attractions shall be consid- 
ered as an auxiliary fuel. Quite aside from the evapora- 
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tive results the second coal may offer, there are some- 
times incidental costs arising from handling two grades 
of coal rather than one that may not be appreciated. To 
start with they should as a rule be stored separately and 
oftentimes this is unpractical. In most installations they 
should not be burned simultaneously in the same furnace, 
and if so they should be separated in the bunker, which 
is likely to reduce bunker capacity. If the two coals are 
grouped by the railroad in final delivery at the plant care 
must be exercised in the order of selection of cars for 
unloading according to storage or bunker space available 
at the time, or the burning requirements of the respective 
coals. Where this precaution is necessary delay and ex- 
pense are sure to follow. 


Where a reliable source of fuel is available it is advis- 
able in the average plant to use this supply as it simpli- 
fies operating conditions and tends to maintain plant 
operating efficiency. It reduces the excuse of the operat- 
ing crews for poor results on a shift and keeps a better 
morale in the crew. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


A well recognized and for the most part a justifiable 
technique in purchasing transactions is operation of the 
reciprocal trade agreement. While this may run cross- 
wise to technical consderations of selection and seldom 
originates with the operating engineer, it sometimes is 
thrown into the well ordered and smooth running tests 
of the engineer as a sort of eleventh hour monkey wrench. 
The smaller the percentage of coal cost to total plant or 
factory operating cost the more potent is the reciprocal 
trade agreement likely to be, and when the coal cost is a 
relatively large item greater weight must be given to the 
engineer’s recommendations and the effect of coal selec- 
tion on any other than a strictly engineering basis must 
be carefully appraised and forecast. 


Reciprocity might and sometimes does outweigh the 
other factors in coal selection and so might easily domi- 
nate in arriving at maximum use value. 


Dust 


For domestic use a dusty coal is always offensive, and 
in most of the small commercial plants it is becoming a 
factor of increasing importance in the selection of coal. 
Dust in any power plant is a nuisance and entails very 
definite operating costs. As a result pretreated coal has 
grown in popularity and there is now available the de- 
ducted coal which costs a few cents a ton more than the 
raw coal but which in many instances lends a decided 
increase in use value. 


Both calcium chloride and oil have figured prominently 
in the treating of coal for the combatting of dust but we 
are not here considering the treatment of coal by the 
chloride or any other process which has for its object 
the improvement of combustion efficiency only, because 
the value of any such treatment as an aid to combustion 
would show up in the evaporation obtained, and since its 
cost would be included in the f.o.b. price of fuel at the 
plant its justification from that standpoint would rest on 
the boiler trials. Pretreatment has also been used to 
prevent freezing and when so applied would add to the 
use value from the standpoint of unloading. 


a 
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EVAPORATION OBTAINED 


This characteristic of coal receives the lion’s share of 


S attention in making a selection, and justly so, but in 


arriving at a final answer all of the incidental costs and 
considerations above referred to must be taken into ac- 
count as an addition to the per ton cost of the coal. 
Fortunately the evaporation can be found by test over a 
comparatively short period of time, usually not over 24 
hr., or sufficient to go through the complete cycle of load 
changes in one day’s operation. The heating value of 
coal, its ash content, the fusion, temperature of ash, the 
size and grading of the coal, its uniformity, or non- 
uniformity, its moisture, ease of ignition, cooking ten- 
dencies, coke tree characteristics, etc., are vital factors 
affecting the efficiency of combustion and the combina- 
tion of all these factors is the resultant which eventually 
determines the equivalent evaporation per pound of coal 
as received as shown by boiler trials. The quantitative 
effect of each of these items has received exhaustive study 
and the part each plays in the combustion of the coal 
and contributes to the final result is becoming better 
known all the time, but no matter how thoroughly and 
completely they are catalogued and analyzed the chances 
are very much against picking the right coal from a con- 
sideration of its laboratory analysis only. The final test 
must be its use under operating conditions, in which all 
the incidental costs are observed and recorded. 


ACCOUNTING 


In order properly to evaluate the different factors 
which have been enumerated above as entering into the 
selection of coal it is necessary that a good system of 
accounting be used so that the operator of a plant can 
tell at any time just what the relative importance of 
these various items of cost has been. As indicated else- 
where, the period of the maintenance cycle determines the 
length of time which a given coal must be under observa- 
tion in order to arrive at anything like a reliable estimate 
of the size of these incidental costs and a complete and 
accurate record of maintenance costs must be kept 
throughout the period so that the result of operations 
under the use of several different grades of coal which 
are being considered can be intelligently compared. 

It is seldom that the accounting department appreciates 
the necessity of subdividing the accounts sufficiently for 
the purpose of ascertaining use value as required by the 
operator. The charging of time and material must re- 
ceive the closest personal attention of the operator in 
charge as well as the intelligent co-operation of the oper- 
ating forces, and if such an accounting system is not in 
force he must insist on appropriate changes or additions 


to it or keep his own records, as is usually necessary in 
the small plant. 


Japanese Rayon Producers Merge 


Yokohama, Japan—The Kureha Spinning Company, 
Osaka, has decided to have the Ryuzan Rayon Company, 
one of its subsidiary concerts, mérge with the Showa 
Rayon Company. Ryuzan Rayon is capitalized at 10 
million yen, of which 4,500,000. yen is paid up. 
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Ayn Immortal Example of 
COLLECTIVE THINKING 


The Constitution of the United 
States, drafted by a convention oi 
55 American colonists at Philadel- 
phia in 1787, is one of the world’s 
greatest examples of COLLECTIVE 
THINKING. Under its guidance 
the United States has grown from a 
group of 13 struggling colonies to 
one of thé largest and most power- 
ful nations in the world. 


Collectivé thinking can also play 
in important part in textile sizing 
and finishing. In fact, new textile 
fibres, new fabrics and many new 
chemicals demand a knowledge and 
experience in these operations that is CHEMICAL 
seldom given to one man or even to 
one organization. Furthermore, rapid PRODUCTS 
stvle changes and consequent prompt 
delivery requirements necessitate 
speedy solution of all manufacturing 
problems. 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
. Soluble Gums . Soft- 
eners . Soluble Oils . 
Collective thinking for sizing and Tallow . Waxes 
finishing purposes is available toeven Soaps . Flour . Dex- 
the smallest plant or department trines . Starches 


through A-H Consultation Service. Pigment Colors and 
This service is rendered free of Lakes . Ammonia 
charge by a staff of specially trained Acids . Blue Vitriol . 
chemists assisted by a completely Borax . Bichromate of 
equipped, modern laboratory and a %$0da - Bichromate of 
company experience of 122 years. Potash . Liquid Chio- 
rine . Chiorine of Lime 
Write and tell us your problem or . Caustic Soda (solid 
communicate with our nearest rep- or flaked). 
resentative. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
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Personal News 


Jim Pickelsimer has been promoted to second hand 
day weaving, Upper Mill, Pelzer, S. C. 


H. B. Bunton has been second hand to 
overseer weaving Upper Mill, Pelzer, S. C. 


W. L. Graydon has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer carding, Upper Mill, Pelzer, S. C. 


James Smythe is now overseer weaving second shift, 
Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C. 


B. K. Sharpe, Clemson College graduate of 1934, is 
now assistant to the superintendent at Calhoun Mills, 
Calhoun Falls, S. C. 


Claud Kay, who comes from Draper, N. C., is now 
overseer weaving, Plants Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Pelzer Mills. 
Pelzer, S. C. 


J. H. McEwen, treasurer and general manager of the 
McEwen Knitting Company, Burlington, N. C., and Mrs. 
McEwen, are spending several weeks at Miami and other 
points in Florida. 


J. S. Strozier, production manager for Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, Macon, Ga., has returned to work. Mr. 
Strozier had been out several weeks for an appendix oper- 
ation. 


L. E. Hooper, who has been connected with Balfour 
Mills, Balfour, N. C., for the past two years as overseer 


second shift weaving, has returned to ) dais old home town, 
Pelzer, S. C. 


A. K. Ball, Clemson College textile graduate of the 
1935 class, has been transferred from the Burlington 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., to the Roanoke Weaving Mills, 
Roanoke, Va. 


W. D. Anderson has resumed the duties of President 
of Bibb Manufacturing Company at Macon, Ga. Mr. 
Anderson takes the place of his son, who died recently of 
pneumonia. 


Harry E. New, Clemson College textile graduate of the 
1935 class, has been transferred from: the Burlington 
to the Gloria Rayon Mills in 


Mills in High Point, N. C., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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John A. Miller, manager of the Exposition Cotton 
Mills, has also been elected president to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of E. C. Peters. 


M. W. Rozar, manager of Bibb’s Chicago office for a 
number of years, has been transferred to Macon to be 
assistant sales manager. 


W. M. Weaver, purchasing agent for Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company of Macon, Ga., was painfully injured 
when struck by an automobile in Atlanta, Ga., last week. 


Allie H. Holt has resigned as overseer of spooling, 
winding, warping and chain beaming at the Patterson 
Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., to accept a position with 
the Cherokee Spinning Mills, Knoxville, Tenn: 


C. C. Roberts, who has been overseer carding (for- 
merly No. 4 Mill), now known as Upper Mill, for the 
past four or five years, has been promoted to the super- 
intendency of this plant at Pelzer, S. C. 


M. M. Taylor, who was for a number of years over- 
seer weaving, Mill No. 4, Pelzer, S. C. (now known as 
Upper Plant), has been promoted to superintendent 
Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Pelzer Mills, Pelzer, S. C. 


J. W. Quinn, of Clover, S. C., has accepted the position 
of general superintendent of the cotton mills of the Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Co., of Mt. Holly, N. C., succeed- 
ing the late Ben P. Green. 


J. E. Garvin has been transferred from plant manager 
of the Mayfair plant of the Burlington Mills Company, 
Burlington, and manager of the Rayon Fabrics plant of 
the same company at Ossipee, N. C., to a similar position 
with the Blue Ridge Rayon Mills, Alta Vista, Va. 


E. A. Terrell Back At Office 


E. A. Terrell, president of the Terrell Machine Com- 
pany of Charlotte, has returned to his office following an 
operation which confined him to the hospital and his 
home for several weeks. 


C. D. Taylor Undergoes Operation 


C. D. Taylor, Southern agent of the National Ring 
Traveler Company, has undergone an operation for ap- 
pendicitis and is in a hospital at Gaffney, S.C. Accord- 
ing to last reports, he is doing very well. 


Omission 


The following information covering the Southern of- 
fices and warehouses of Acme Steel Company was omit- 
ted through error from the Southern Sources of Supply 
The listing will be found in 
that department beginning with next week’s issue. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Georgia-—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.. 
Inc., 603 Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.: 
W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N.E. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South a 


Greenville, G. R. Basley, 107 Manly 8t. Tennessee—Signa! 
Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Oriando, R. 
N. Sillars, 605 E. Gore Ave. 
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Burlington Mills Change Plan Of 


Organization 


Stockholders of the Burlington Mills Co., Inc., operat- 
ing a large group of synthetic textile mills in North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Tennessee, with headquarters at Bur- 
lington, N. C., met in special session February 27th and 
approved a plan of reorganization approved by the com- 
pany’s board of directors at an earlier meeting. 

The reorganization, it is understood, was preliminary 
to, but independent of, the flotation of a new issue of 
common stock to the public, totalling approximately $2,- 
400,000 and consisting of about 150,000 shares. The 
market has heard that the securities will be underwritten 
by Lehman Bros. 

Unification and simplification of the company’s finan- 
cial and corporate structure is one of the objects of the 
proposed reorganization. To this end, there has already 
been incorporated in the State of Delaware the Burling- 
ton Mills Corporation, with a capital stock of 600,000 
shares of common having a par value of $1 per share. 

Under the contemplated agreement and plan of reor- 
ganization, Burlington Mills Co., Inc., sells all of its 
good will, property and assets of every kind and nature 
to the Burlington Mills Corporation, a Delaware corpora- 
tion, in exchange for shares of the voting common capital 
stock of the new corporation. 

The basis of exchange, it is understood, will be ap- 
proximately 15 or 16 shares of new stock to every one 
share presently held by stockholders in the eight wholly 
owned manufacturing subsidiaries of the Burlington Mills 
Co., Inc. Besides these eight wholly owned plants, there 
are two operating under the manufacturing and selling 
supervision of Burlington Mills, Inc. 


OBITUARY 


FRANCIS GARROU 

Francis Garrou, of Valdese, N. C., died suddenly of 
acute indigestion on February 24th at the age of 59. 

Francis Garrou was a Waldensian and born in northern 
Italy, but came to America with his parents when he was 
16, going to work in a cotton mill for 12 cents a day. 
Then, in 1901, he and his brother established their own 
hosiery mill at Valdese, and from that time he had been 
a leader in the community’s affairs. He was head of the 
Valdese Manufacturing Company, an officer of the Pilot 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill, the Waldensian Hosiery 
Mill, the Garrou Knitting Mill, the Morganton Hosiery 
Mill, and a director of the First National Bank of Mor- 
ganton. 


He represented Burke County in the 1933 Legislature. 


J. T. NANCE, SR. 


J. T. Nance, Sr., of Kannapolis, superintendent of 
carding and spinning for the entire Cannon Mills chain, 
died February 27th in the Charlotte Sanatorium after an 
eight-day illness of pneumonia and complications. 

Mr. Nance, who was 63 years old, was well known 
throughout the Carolinas and Georgia, having traveled 
these States for a number of years in his business connec- 
tion with the Cannon Mills. He was connected with the 
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95% more wool spun 
295% more cotton twisted 


Cotton mills are getting 20% to 30% greater produc- 
tion from their twisters after installing DIAMOND FINISH 
Eadie auto-lubricated rings. Woolen mills experience 
equal results on their spinning. The average user cut: 
the labor and overhead cost a good, solid 20%. Larger 
packages, less fly. Investigate! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Sinningad Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 


Kannapolis organization for 23 years. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
Textile ‘Bulletin 
WANT AD 
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PROBLEM PAGE 


Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


N response to numerous requests, we are glad to re- 

sume publication of the Problem Page, consisting of 

questions and answers covering various mechanical 
and manufacturing problems with which operating ex- 
ecutives are confronted. 

It is hoped that a large number of our readers will co- 
operate in making this department helpful and interest- 
ing by submitting questions and suggesting solutions to 
problems that are presented here.—Editor. 


Warped Cylinders 
Editor: 


We have a spinning frame cylinder that is warped out 
of line in one place, about one-half inch, which makes it 
about one inch out of true, when both sides are consid- 
ered. A says it is not enough to do any harm; B says it 
will do quite a little harm. Who is right and why? 

It takes all that our spinning can do, running without 
stop, from 12:05 a. m. Monday to 11:55 p. m. Saturday 
to supply the weave room with warp and filling, and as 
we have no exrta cylinder on hand, it seems to me that 
is the reason why A wishes to carry on with this warped 
cylinder. Now, if that is the way he reasons, do you 
think it is wise? 

If you were the superintendent and could not afford to 
buy a new cylinder right away, what would you do? 

Our weaving runs only 16 hours a day, five days a 
week, but it keeps jam up with the spinning, with nothing 
to spare. 

Will some old-time superintendent tell me what he 
would do if he were in my place? 


Harp PRESSED. 


Better Face On Cotton 
Editor: 

May I ask in your paper, of those who have had ex- 
perience on five-harness sateen, to tell me how to put a 
face on the cloth that will be satisfactory to the selling 
agents? 

We are making this cloth the same weight, same num- 
ber of ends and picks per inch, as the sample sent to us, 
and it looks the same to me, but our agents are saying 
everything about it except something nice. 

They claim it is the worst they ever saw; that it looks 
awful; that it has no body to it and feels like sandpaper. 

I know that what they say is greatly exaggerated, so 
what can I do? 

I have my harness set two and one-half inches from 
the fell of the cloth. My pick motion set to pick on top 
center. My let-off and take-up are working free and 
easy. This cloth is filling face, and is woven face up. 
My harness lift is as follows: 1-3-5-2-4. I changed one 
set of cams to lift the harness 1-4-2-5-3, but I could not 
see any improvement at all. 

Any information that will help to put a better face on 
this cloth will be appreciated. PUZZLED. 


Matching a Sample 
Editor: 

Will you please allow me space in your valuable paper 
to ask a question? 

I am soon to change from two-harness sheeting to 
three-harness drilling. The superintendent gave me a 
small sample of this drill that we are to make. It is 52 
pick and 64 sley, and is 32 inches wide. I cut out a 
piece two inches square and it weighs 6.9 grains. 

I have found by comparison with known counts of 
yarn that the warp threads in this sample of cloth is 
No. 16’s. 

Will some one of the readers of the Bulletin please tell 
me what dent reed to use and what number of filling, so 
that I can make this cloth the same weight as the sam- 
ple. I thank anyone that will answer and help me. 


WEAVER. 


Asks How To Determine Count 
Editor: 

Please permit me to ask a question in the Bulletin. 

I am making some three-ply yarn, composed. of one 
end each of number 80’s, 40%’s and 12’s. 

I would like to know what the resultant count is, and 
by what rule or method is it ascertained? 

TWISTER. 


_ 


Skips in Broadcloth 


We are making broadcloths, 100x60s. Some weeks ago 
our cloth began to show a great many skips and since 
then the condition has gotten worse. We have checked all 
our loom settings very carefully and are sure that the 
settings are correct for the weave. 

We are using this year’s cotton and I would like to 
know if this might have any connection with our trouble. 
We have been behind with our warp yarn and have not 
had time to age the cotton at all. It goes straight through 
from winders to weave room. 

We are using the same size formula we have always 
used and I do not believe it would be the cause of the 
skips. WEAVER. 


Attempting to answer the above question which ap- 
peared in the Bulletin a few weeks ago, will say it is the 
writer's opinion that due to the fact that the outside hu- 
midity has been heavy for several weeks, and his per- 
centage of relative humidity in his room probably has not 
been properly controlled, his humidity is too heavy for 
the per cent of size he is using, thereby causing his warps 
to tape, or several ends to cling together, and as we all 
try to run a narrow shed on this broadcloth construction, 
these ends that cling together do not open wide enough 
for the shuttle to get through, thereby causing skips. 
Would suggest that he heavy-up on his size. 
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Oil Testing Instruments 


Catalog No. 699-D sateaitie ‘teed by C. J. Tagliabue 
Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., describes that 
company’s line of art testing instruments, including ther- 
mometers, hydrometers, colorimeters, chronometers, vis- 
cosimeters, cloud and pour-test apparatus as well as 
many special testing instruments employed in the pro- 
duction of spcieeraasy products. Price lists are included. 


Silent-Chain Drive 


A 96-page, 1936 edition of Data Book No. 125 on 
silent-chain drives from fractional horsepower up to 
2,000 h.p., has been completed by Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago. The new data book reflects the progress oi 
approximately five years since the preceding edition was 
published. The contents include installation pictures, 
engineering data, recommended drive selection, lubrica- 
tion and casings, dimensions of chains and parts, list 
prices of chains and wheels, dimensions of wheel rims, 
hub sizes, bores, keys, chain adjustors, breaking pin hubs 
and electrical data. 


Crompton & Knowles Adds Two 


Directors 


Worcester, Mass.—Crompton & Knowles, at its annual 
meeting, added Walter D. Tyler and Lucius J. Knowles 
to the board of directors. Charles Stetson was named to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Pierpont L. Stack- 
pole. 

Other directors elected are: Fred J. Bowen, George 
Crompton, Rufus S. Frost, Homer Gage, Edward F. 
Green, Henry F. Phelps, John F. Tinsley, Irving H. Verry 
and Francis Knowles Warren. 

Officers elected were: President, Dr. Gage; vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Mr. Tinsley; vice-president 
and general sales manager, Mr. Verry; treasurer, Mr. 
Green; assistant treasurer, Mr. Bowen; clerk and assist- 
ant sales manager, Mr. Frost. 

Reappointed by the board were: Comptroller, C. Ellis 


‘ Spencer; auditor, Walter J. Fleming; and purchasing 


agent, Frank C. Colesworthy. 


— 


Alabama ine Co. To Expand 


Facilities 


~ 


Production expansion plans have matured for the Ala- 
bama Bedspread Company, of Scottsboro, Ala., whose 
product consisting of hand-made candlewick and machine 
made tufted and punchwork bedspreads is sold through 
the Neisler Mills Company, 66 Worth street. The com- 
pany has increased its manufacturing facilities approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. 

This is accomplished through the use of more equip- 
ment and new building space to make room for additional 
operatives. Laundry space is increased, also accommo- 
dations for storage and other departments to effect bal- 
anced production in all departments and between them. 
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1937 Chemical Exposition Dec. 6-11 


The Sixteenth “ f Chemical Industries. will 
be held at Grand Central Palace, New York, December 
6-11, 1937. Three floors of Grand Central Palace have 
been reserved and advance leasing to date indicates that 
the 1937 Exposition will be one of the largest in recent 
years. Design and preparation of the more extensive 
exhibits is carried forward during a period of from eight 
to ten months in advance of Exposition week, and com- 
panies leasing the smaller exhibition spaces have been 
anxious to make their contracts well in advance in an 
effort to secure their particular preference in location, 
with respect to floors, aisles, corners and entrances. In- 
dications at this early date point to an Exposition in 
which the role of chemical industries in the great recon- 
struction period now under way will be emphasized 
through the medium of dynamic displays designed to 
show the co-ordination of each phase of chemical manu- 
facture with the many industries to which it is related. 

A feature of the Sixteenth Exposition will be a prize 
competition for a slogan typifying the role of chemical 
industries in modern life. The slogan will be expected to 
represent accurately the purposes of the chemical indus- 
tries and the benefits accruing to mankind from their 
activities. Details of the slogan contest will be announc- 
ed at an early date. 

The Sixteenth Exposition will be under the direction 
of the International Exposition Company, who will have 
charge of all matters pertaining to leasing and exhibit 
arrangement. Charles F. Roth, who has been similarly 
responsible for all of the previous Expositions, will again 
be personally in oe. 


Belgian Textile Trade Sadacial At 
Capacity 


Washington.—All branches of Belgium’s textile indus- 
try are working at full or near capacity, a report to the 
Commerce Department from the American commercial! 
attache at Brussels shows. 

The cotton spinning mills at the end of Diecinber, the 
report states, had unfilled orders for 26 million kilos ol 
yarns, equal to approximately one-half of yearly produc- 
titon. Weaving mills are notably active, and unemploy- 
ment in this branch has practically disappeared in most 
districts, it is pointed out. It is reported that the cotton 
carpet manufacturers have very important orders on 
hand for the American market. 

The former brisk demand for flax in Belgium has now 
extended to the better grades, which are bringing very 
satisfactory prices to the producer. Linen spinning mills 
are working at full capacity, and linen weaving mills are 
steadily putting new looms in activity, the report states. 

Belgium's jute industry continues to be well occupied, 
with orders on*hand extending over several months. All 
divisions of the wool industry have sufficient orders, ex- 
cept wool washing, where the situation varies from plant 
to plant, it was stated. 

The sharp revival of the cotton-consuming industries 
in Belgium is expected to exert a favorable effect on sales 
of American raw cotton in that market, according to the 
report. 
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Syphilis—A Mill Problem 


passant GENERAL THOMAS PARRAN, JR., and 
a group of people who recently gathered in 
Washington, D. C., decided that the best way to 
fight our great social disease would be to bring 
syphilis before the country as a disease, not a 
disgrace, and realizing the great toll which syph- 
ilis takes among the mill operatives of the South, 
we wish to join with them in their worthy cause. 

Every year in this country, 10,000 children 
between the ages of 11 and 15 years, and 1,000 
adolescents between the ages of 11 and 20 years 
acquire his disease, 70 adults out of every 1,000 
who are 35 years of age, are or have been in- 
fected. 

It is estimated that statistics for the cotton 
mill villages of the South, because of lack of the 
distribution of information and a natural desire 
to avoid admitting the affliction, are much higher 
than for the United States as a whole. 

Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Great Britain and 
other European countries faced the facts years 
ago, and now have the disease under splendid 
control, and America must do the same. The 
officials and superintendents of Southern cotton 
mills should recognize the opportunity for a ser- 
vice to their employees and join in this move- 
ment. 

More than half of the persons who have be- 
come infected with syphilis have become so inno- 
cently and it is herefore important to educate 
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our mill people to look upon it as a disease in- 
stead of a disgrace. A very large proportion of 
persons who have syphilis are totally unaware 
of that fact. 

Syphilis, especially in its early stages, is easily 
curable and yet it does annually a hundred-fold 
as much damage as infantile paralysis and takes 
a heavier toll than tuberculosis. 

The deadly spirochete, as the syphilis germ is 
called, is allowed to take its toll every year in 
still-born babies, children and grown-ups who be- 
come rheumatic or partially blind, stumbling in 
gait, and sometimes insane, all without any real 
effort being made to prevent the spread of the 
disease. 

Our mill people must learn the facts and be 
unafraid to face the realities. They must be 
told about the Wassermann blood test and every 
parent made to realize the importance of having 
blood tests made at regular intervals for the en- 
tire family. By establishing the practice of hav- 
ing Wassermann blood tests made of every man, 
woman and child in the mill village and by let- 
ting the people realize that syphilis is a disease, 
and that over half of those afhicted have become 
so innocently, and many who have the disease 
are unaware of the fact, great progress towards 
elimination can be made and a humane service 
rendered. 

Surgeon General Thomas Parran, Jr., says 
that he has made up his mind very definitely 
that a public that isn’t afraid to mention tuber- 
culosis in its drawing rooms has got to learn to 
be as casual in its use of the word “syphilis.” 
The start towards breaking down the prudish 
barrier that has been created around this word, 
syphilis, has begun. 

A public which spends thousands of dol- 
lars annually to eradicate tuberculosis among 
cattle, blushes and turns away from a dsease that 
acquires at least half-a-million new human vic- 
tims in the United States every year, a disease 
that strikes on the average of one adult in ten. 

There are thousands of cotton mill operatives, 
innocent victims of the disease, suffering in 
silence when they could be easily cured, but we 
hope that frank discussion and publicity will 
bring an end to the spread of our great social 
disease throughout cotton mill villages. 


A Similar Case 


ADISON County, in North Carolina, elected 
Republicans as their three County Commis- 
sioners and the Democrats of that county re- 
cently conceived the idea of acquiring control by 
having the Legislature of North Carolina in- 
crease the number of commissioners to seven and 
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appoint the other four, all of whom would, of 
course, be Democrats. 

When the bill was introduced Representative 
Murphy, a Democrat, declared it to be “Out- 
rageous, indecent, larceneous and stinking to 
high heaven,’ and moved that it be tabled, 
which was promptly done because, even though 
the House was overwhelmingly Democratic, they 
were unwilling to override the will of the people 
of Madison County who had by their vote given 
control to Republican county commissioners. 

What is the difference, if any, between an 
effort to pack the Board of County Commission- 
ers of Madison County and an effort to pack the 
United States Supreme Court? Are not the 
words of Representative Murphy equally appli- 
cable to the Supreme Court situation? 


The Textile Basketball Tournament 


HE Seventeenth Annual Southern Textile 

Basketball Tournament is in operation at 
Greenville, S. C., this week under the direction 
of its very efficient secretary, John Garraux. 

There are 84 basketball teams from the mill 
villages of the South with 472 mill boys and 174 
mill girls, or a total of 646 players. 

Basketball has become a feature of the winter 
season in many mill villages, just as baseball 
features the late spring and summer. 

Some effort has been made to establish foot- 
ball as a fall sport but without very satisfactory 
results because football entails more bodily con- 
tact and requires considerable training and su- 
pervision in order to avoid injuries. 

We believe that soccer football would be bet- 
ter suited to mill villages and that it will be de- 
veloped as soon as the difficulty of securing 
coaches is overcome. 


Row Over Child Labor Amendment 


A NEWSPAPER dispatch from Boston says: 


Boston, Feb. 18—The usually staid Massachusetts 
capitol was thrown into an uproar today when supporters 
of a Federal Child Labor Amendment, irate at the con- 
duct of a legislative hearing, stormed from the committee 
room, picketed the State House and finally arranged for a 
mass meeting on Boston Common tomorrow. 

Students from nearby universities and representatives 
of organized labor mingled with Socialist and Communist 
party representatives in the picket line. 


The row started when advocates of the 
Amendment objected to their opponents being 
granted one hour to argue their side. Massa- 


chusetts once submitted the Amendment to the 
people and it was overwhelmingly defeated. 
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World’s Consumption of Cotton 


HE New York Cotton Exchange Service esti- 

mates world all cotton consumption for the 
first six months of the season at 14,590,000 bales 
against 13,534,000 for the same period last sea- 
son or at an annual basis of 29,180,000 against 
27,729,000 last season. World consumption of 
American for the first six months is estimated at 
6,319,000 against 6,148,000 last season. For- 
eign cottons, 8,271,000 against 7,385,000. 


Francis Garrou 


RANCIS GARROU, of Valdese, N. C., who died 

February 24th, was born at Praly in the 
Waldensian Valleys of northern Italy on July 17, 
1877, but came to America, with his parents, in 
1893, when a group of Waldensians decided to 
settle in this country and selected a spot at the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains in North 
Carolina, which they named Valdese. 

Francis Garrou, and his brother, John, began 
work in a small hosiery mill at Manning, S. C.. 
but returned to Valdese in 1901 and established 
the Waldensian Hosiery Mill. 

He and his brother, who died a few years ago, 
became the leaders of the Waldensians, and un- 
der their leadership the colony not only won the 
admiration and respect of all citizens of North 
Carolina but became a considerable factor in the 
industrial and manufacturing life of the State. 
He served his county in the Legislature. 

Crawford F. James, a prominent knitting 
manufacturer of Marion, N. C., asked to be al- 
lowed to pay the following tribute to his friend: 

Only we, who were his intimate friends and loved Fran- 
cis Garrou, knew the depths of his soul. He was as ten- 
der and sympathetic as a child and true as steel. He 
was a noble friend and never hesitated to serve when 
needed. He did not know how to do the cheap smal! 


things in business. He did not sidestep his responsibili- 
ties as a neighbor and citizen. 


_ A Tribute to D. H. Hill, Jr. 


E ewe premature death of D. Harvey Hill, Jr., 
associate editor of the 7extile Bulletin, rep- 
resented a loss not only to that publication but 
to the textile industry as a whole. In his capac- 
ity as a writer on textile problems, and also as 
secretary of the Southern Textile Association, he 
contributed materially to progress in this branch 
of manufacture. Modest, cheerful, and always 
helpful, Harvey was known by his many friends 
as “a swell guy.” He will be badly missed.— 
Textile World. 
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all yeat ‘sound service 


THe VOGEL frost-proof hydrant 


assures aon outside water supply winter 
and summer. When properly installed 
it will never freeze, and is so simple in 
construction that there is nothing to get 
out of order. This hydrant has been sold 
by plumbers everywhere for more than 
25 years. The costis so small you cannot 
afford to be without its convenience. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Products 
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Mill News 


Rock Hitt, S. C.—Construction of a new $70,000 ad- 
dition to the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co. has 
begun. 

BorLinc Sprincs, N. C.—At the Boiling Springs Hos- 
iery Mill, work has been completed on the installation oi 
a large number of additional knitting machines and aux- 
iliary equipment. 

Bripceport, Ata.—The Browning Hosiery Mill has 
made known plans for repairs to its buildings recently 
damaged by a storm. 

BLAKELY, Ga.—A new industry for Blakely that will 
be operating within the next few weeks, is a hosiery mill, 
machinery having already been purchased. 

FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—At the Elk Cotton Mills here 
an extensive modernization program has been under way, 
including the installation of considerable Saco-Lowell 
preparatory machinery. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Piedmont Manufacturing Com- 
pany made known a $160,000 dividend on common stock 
February 12th, and Victor-Monaghan Mills made known 
a $74,000 dividend, the latter payable March Ist. 


— 


Ancrer, N. C.—A group of business men, headed by 
G. E. Jesse, of Durham, an experienced overalls manufac- 
turer, have opened an overall factory here with a working 
force of 50 persons, all recruited from the community. 


STAUNTON, VA.—Negotiations are under way for the 
locating of a wool scouring and rag picking plant in 
Staunton, Va., according to officials of the Staunton 
Chamber of Commerce. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Dixie Hosiery Mills of New- 
port and Sevierville, Tenn., has filed a petition in the 
U.S. District Court here to reorganize under Section 77-B 
of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Crover, S. C.—The Secretary of State has issued a 
charter to the Clover Spinning Mills, capitalized at $100,- 
000, to manufacture and deal in yarns and cloth. 

J. C. Cloninger was listed as president, secretary and 
treasurer, with John M. Spratt as vice-president. 


DELANO, TENN.—Closed for five years, the Delano 
Spinning Company has resumed operations under new 
management. The mill has been bought by five citizens 
of Benton, Tenn. They are Burch Biggs, Hoyt Lillard, 
D. L. Lillard, J. M. McAmis and W. F. Russell. 

Only about 15 employees answered the opening whis- 
tle but when full operation is reached the mill will employ 
over 200. The mill will employ 100 on the day shift. 
It is expected that a night shift will be added. D. L 
Lillard is manager of the plant. 
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Mill News 


Anperson, S. C.—J. P. Abney of Greenwood, presi- 
dent of the Anderson Cotton Mills, said improvements 
and renovations estimated to cost between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 would be made in the plant. 

LAGRANGE, Ga.—lIt is announced here that the super- 
structure, which has been under construction at the Hill- 
side unit of the Callaway Mills, will be used for expansion 
of the slasher division. This building measures 75x132 
feet and will represent an expenditure of about $75,000. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—O .E. Kearns & Son, Inc., of High 
Point will open its own New York office at 271 Church 
street. 

Tom Kearns will personally supervise all sales and 
sales policies. George R. Holland will be in charge of 
the office. 

The line of men’s and women’s hosiery will be sold to 
the jobbing trade by the firm’s salesmen. 


Corprn, Ky.—The Corbin Industrial Foundation is 
being organized here to promote industrial growth of the 
city. One of the first projects, according to I. C. Whit- 
wood, temporary president of the organization, is location 
at Corbin of a hosiery mill. This can be obtained by 
erection of a suitable building and participation of local 
capital, it was pointed out. 


Rock $. C-—The Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mills 
have awarded the contract to the Textile Machine Works 
of Reading, Pa., for a battery of high-speed 45-gauge, 
full-fashioned knitting machines, to be equipped with 
jacquard lace three-carrier attachments. 


MONROEVILLE, ALAA branch of the Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills, of Reading, Pa., is being established here and 
will represent a $40,000 investment. The plant will 
manufacture women’s underwear and about 200 will be 
employed. Practically all of the investment represents 
preferred stock which has been sold to the people of 
Monroeville. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—Burlington Mills, headed by Spen- 
cer Love, have purchased a judgment of Cannon Mills. 
Inc., against Klumac Cotton Mills of Salisbury, from 
W. A. McCanless, who recently bought the judgment, 
together with $150,000 bonds outstanding of the plant. 

The Burlington group has also acquired a five-year 
lease on 84 looms of the Klumac plant to make draperies. 

The remainder of the mill will be operated by W. F. 
McCanless, largest stockholder and former manager, in 
making bedspreads. W. A. McCanless is a textile man- 
ufacturer of South Boston, Va., and a brother of W. F. 
McCanless. 

Operation of the plant is already under way by both 
the Burlington group and the McCanless interests. The 
mill has been idle for more than two years during litiga- 
tion between Cannon Mills, Inc.. New York selling 
agency, and Klumac Company. 
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are used more than any other 


equipment in your plant. Keep 


them fit for their job with 


STONHARD 


RESURFACER | 


Your handy man can eliminate 
RUTS—HOLES and worn areas 


quickly and economically. 


Write TODAY for a FREE copy of 
our Maintenance Manual and for details 
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STONHARD COM APANY 


1325 CALLOWHILL ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR SALE | 
At Huge 


Sacrifice 


25 Whitin D2 1920 Combers 


6 Whitin Sliver & Ribbon 
Lappers 


Complete with Spools, Noil Cans, 
and Lap Trucks 


Must Sell At Once to Make Room 
for Changes Now Going On 


Phone, Call, or Write 


JOANNA COTTON MILLS 
GOLDVILLE, 5. C. 
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IN NEW YORK 
For TEXTILE MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored TheVanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 


venient for vour business require- 


ments... 


Spacious rooms with bath from 
54 56 double 


ideal for entertaining. 


FIVE MINUTES FROM CRAND CENTRAL 


OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


Dhe 


Where Park Avenue Begins. . 


. at 34th Street 


NEW YORK 
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BOILER FURNACES 
LAST TWICE AS LONG 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECU lass 
2 to 4 times longer than those lined with 
fire brick. Write for quotation. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
HARTSVILLE, 8. C. 


QNEPIECT 


Ree U.S TRADE MARK Pal Off 
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When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


Want Ad Section 


Of This 


Live WEEKLY Journal 
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Mill News 


Map.LesHape, N. J.—-The new name of the Maple- 
shade Hosiery Mills, recently sold by Frank Mercantile 
Corporation, is Pertex Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

Samuel B. Fotenbaugh, Philadelphia attorney, is presi- 
dent of the company, which will operate 30 machines. 


Denton, N. C.—Mor-Val Hosiery Mills, of Denton, 
have been incorporated to manufacture, buy, sell and deal 
in hosiery and other knitted goods. Authorized capital 
stock $100,000, subscribed stock $300, by A. R. Morris, 
Mary E. Morris, of Denton, and Owen Reese, of High 
Point. This company takes over a knitting plant which 
was already in existence. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—About $37,500 in dividends will 
be paid March Ist and April Ist by Dunean Mills, it was 
announced following the annual meetings of stockholders 
and directors. 

R. E. Henry was re-elected president and treasurer, 
J. E. Sirrine, vice-president; Brown Mahon, secretary, 
and J. L. Whatley, assistant secretary, at the meeting of 
directors. All directors were re-elected by the stockhold- 
ers. 

About $10,000 in dividends on preferred stock will be 
paid April Ist, and the remainder will be paid in common 
stock dividends March Ist. 


Rock Hixz, S. C-——Work was started at the Rock Hil! 
Printing & Finishing Co. on a boiler room addition which, 
with a new 750 horsepower boiler to be installed, will be 
made at a total outlay of about $70,000. 

The boiler is being installed to relieve the present over- 
loaded boilers at the plant. Contract for the additional 
structure went to Rock Hill Lumber Company, that for 
the boiler to Babcock & Wilcox, draft fan to B. F. Stur- 
tevant and stoker to American Engineering Company. 
Robert & Co., Atlanta engineers, are in general charge oi 
the work and let the contracts for the plant. 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C.—Luther H. Hodges, production 
manager of Marshall Field & Co. mills, makes known that 
the company’s velour and plush mill, recently closed in 
Philadelphia after a strike by the operatives, will not be 
reopened there and that manufacturing operations will be 
transferred to Leaksville, where 13 broad looms for weav- 
ing plush and velours are to be installed at an early date. 
The equipment is being housed in space at the Leaksville 
bedspread mill formerly used for storage. 


CALHOUN Fatts, S$. C.—Improvements and repairs to 
the extent of $22,000 are being made by the Calhoun 
Mills. The improvement and repairs include new wood 
floors and a basement, removing intermediate columns in 
the building, a new elevator hatch and installation of a 
new elevator, new plumbing fixtures in basement and 
other miscellaneous repairs. The work is being done by 
the Daniel Construction Company of Anderson, with J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, as engineers. 
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Mill News 


ALLENSVILLE, Ky.—A small textile plant for the man- 
ufacture of woven hat bands and clothing labels is ex- 
pected to begin operations here soon. William F. Pritz, 
formerly of Paterson, N. J., is head of the plant. A brick 
building has been secured as headquarters and a carload 
of machinery shipped here from Paterson has been in- 
stalled. The company will employ from 25 to 30 young 
men and women and is said to be the first plant of this 
kind to be established in the South. 


Lextncton, N. C.—Notices were going out to stock- 
holders of the Dacotah Cotton Mill Company of a special 
meeting to be held March 12th to decide on an offer of 
$100,000 by J. Mack D. Moore, Alfred Moore, G. L. 
Chandler and D. W. Anderson, South Carolina textile 
operators, for the purchase of the local plant. This bid 
has the approval of the directors. 

Last week, stockholders failed by a narrow margin to 
approve a $90,000 bid from the same interests after 
Robert Dick of Rockingham had appeared at the meet- 
ing and made an offer of $100,000. The plant, origi- 
nally capitalized at $150,000 but increased to $600,000, 
has been idle for 17 months. 


Mount Hotty, N. C.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the American Yarn & Processing Co. in 
their offices here, Edwin Hutchinson, secretary, gave a 
good report of the year’s work. ! 

Old officers were re-elected as follows: C. E. Hutchi- 
son, president and treasurer; I. C. Lowe, vice-president; 
T. H. McKinney, vice-president and general manager; 
Edwin Hutchison, secretary ,and T. J. Davis, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 

The directors re-elected were: C. E. Hutchison, I. C. 
Lowe, T. H. McKinney, R. R. Ray, of McAdenville: 
G. G. Galloway and N. A. Locke, of Charlotte. 


Macon, Ga.—-Bibb Manufacturing Company officials 
here have announced several transfers and promotions in 
the manufacturing departments to go into effect imme- 
diately. They follow: 

M. W. Rozar, manager of the Chicago office for a num- 
ber of years, to be assistant sales manager here. 

J. Parker Highsmith, in charge of the New Orleans 
office, transferred to the Chicago office as manager. 

G. P. Barnwell, Southern territory representative with 
headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., to take over New 
Orleans territory. 

John J. McKay, Jr., production manager here, made 
manager of men’s wear and shirtings. 

J. S. Strozier, manager of the order and service depart- 
ment, made production manager. 

E. C. Gwaltney, in charge of development department, 
takes as additional duty the post of acting agent at the 
Columbus Mill. succeeding Frank H. Naylor, resigned. 

W. A. Woodruff, general superintendent of all Bibb 
Mills, made factory manager. 


L. R. Brumby, assistant general superintendent, made 
general superintendent. 
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Planned Investment 


HROUGH the facilities of the 


Brookmire Bulletin Service, 


you can find aid in planning 
your investment portfolio to at- 
tain your objectives of conser- 
vation, diversification,income and 
capital appreciation. A descrip- 
tive booklet and complimentary 
Bulletins will be sent to all re- 


sponsible investors. 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ATLANTA 


Textile 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


Best 


A Company is . 
Known by the 
ra Customers It 
Keeps 


| DARY TRAVELERS 
| 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle ts always correct, and that all are unl- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
nine or twisting. 


| Ask for Prices 7 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
Sou. Agents 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY | 

0. Box 33 P. O. Box 720 

ng s. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Taunton, Mass 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


The 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 


> 


Drop Forgings 
Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eve Bolts Studs 


| We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 

Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


@ 


Established 1834 
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Mill News 


Harry T. Allen, director of the efficiency department, 
promoted to assistant general superintendent and director 
of efficiency department. 


MartTINSVILLE, VA.—-The Atlas Silk Mill, South Mar- 
tinsville, resumed operations recently after having been 
closed down since last June. 

The mill, now under the management of C. P. Mason, 
acting superintendent, is operating two eight-hour shifts 
daily, starting out last week with around 25 workers 
The personnel will be gradually increased from week to 
week for the next few months until production is put on a 
full time normal basis, employing upward of 125 people, 
Mr. Mason said. 

After the local plant is operating on a satisfactory 
schedule the Atlas concern’s unit at Stuart will be open- 
ed, Mr. Mason also said. 


DANVILLE, VA.—An amendment to the charter of the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, providing 
for an increase in the authorized capital stock from $15,- 
000,000 to $22,500,000, was approved by the State Cor- 
poration Commission. 

The capital stock of the Danville Corporation is now 
evenly split in common and preferred shares. The amend- 
ment provides for the issuance of 300,000 shares of $25 
par value common stock to be offered four shares for one 
to preferred stockholders to retire the preferred stock. 

Terms under which the amendment was authorized in 
response to the petition of Robert R. West, president, and 
W. W. Ayres, secretary, provide the entire new issue of 
300,000 shares first must be offered for exchange to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record on a date to be fixed by the 
board of directors of the mill. 

This date, the terms stated, ‘‘must be after all accrued 
and unpaid dividends on preferred stock, with interest, 
shall have been paid in full. 

The preferred stock has a par value of $100 per share. 


CLover, S$. C.—Clover is now assured of its new textile 
mill, beyond any preadventure, it seems. 

The purchasers of the old Clover Mill wreck took an 
option on the property they bought, the old mill building 
and the houses of the operatives, and then began to ar- 
range things into better shape for acquiring it. 

Having accomplished that, with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the people of Clover and York County, they have 
notified the receiver of the old Clover Mills Company, 
that they will exercise their option next Monday, March 
Ist. 

They paid $5,000 for the option and have a balance of 
$25,000 to pay, which they will do next Monday, thus 
closing the transaction and making the property theirs. 

The new company for Clover is headed by J. C. Clon- 
iger, now manager of the Neely Mill in York, and a tex- 
tile man of high standing in the industry. He is the 
president of the new corporation formed to operate the 
Clover property as a fine yarn spinning mill. “Attorney 
John M. Spratt is its vice-president. 

(Additional-Mil News on Page 9) 
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Washington Meeting of American 
Cotton Mfrs. Assn. 


More than 300 cotton manufacturers of the Southern 
States already have made reservations in preparation for 
the annual convention of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which will be held May 13th and 14th 
at Washington. 

W. M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, in his announcement last week, said the number 
of reservations is being increased each day. 

“With so many suggested changes in national policy, 
which now grip the minds and attention of the pecple, 1 
seems that this convention will be a record-breaker for 
attendance,” said the secretary. 

The approaching meeting will be the first this Associa- 
tion has held-in the National Capital in 30 years. Mr. 
McLaurine said that by a coincidence the Association's 
last meeting at Washington was held while Theodore 
Roosevelt was President. 

“In addition to the very serious and informational pro- 
gram of the convention proper, social and recreational 
opportunities will be arranged,” the announcement ex- 
plained. 

“In the formation of the program, statesmen of high 
political rank, as well as industrial and agricultural lead- 
ership, are expected to be secured for addresses,” said 
Mr. McLaurine. Details of the program will not be 
announced until Donald Comer, of Birmingham, Ala.. 
president of the Association, recently on a trade mission 
to Japan, has had an opportunity to review plans which 
he started before he sailed in December for the Orient. 
Members of this cotton textile mission are returning from 
day to day. Mr. Comer is expected to arrive about April 
Ist. Cason J. Callaway, of LaGrange, Ga., is expected 
to return this week. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, head of this mission and 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute of New York, 
returned several weeks ago after the completion of suc- 
cessful negotiations with Japanese textile manufacturers 
for the limiting of their exports to the United States. 
Dr. Murchison will be one of the special guests at the 
Washington convention. 

Mr. McLaurine said the Association’s Board of Gov- 
ernors has decided to hold its pre-convention session at 
a luncheon May 12th at the Mayflower Hotel, which will 
be convention headquarters. Members of this board are 
C. A. Cannon, of Kannapolis: J. A. Chapman, Jr., of 
Spartanburg; Herman Cone, of Greensboro: R. H. Free- 
man, of Newnan, Ga.: L. L. Jones, of Canton, Ga.; K. P. 
Lewis, of Durham; Allan Little, of Alabama City, Ala.: 
A. F. McKissick, of Greenville, S. C.: Harvey W. Moore. 
of Charlotte; M. P. Orr, of Anderson, S. C.; Fred L. 
Smyre, of Gastonia; George P. Swift, of Columbus, Ga.: 
Landon Thomas, of Augusta, Ga.; R. R. West, of Dan- 
ville, Va., and George M. Wright, of Great Falls, S. C. 
In addition to Mr. Comer, officers of the Association are 
R. i. Henry, first vice-president, of Greenville; J. H. 
Cheatham, second vice-president, of Griffin, Ga.: and 
Mr. McLaurine, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Cone is presi- 


dent of the North Carolina Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers. 
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COMPARISON 


if you are not getting the 
most satisfactory results 
from the travelers that 
you are now using. why 
not compare them with a 
different styite? WE 
HAVE THEM. 


Call our 
Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 78, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 
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STERLING RING TRAVELER CO 
PALL RIVER , MASS. 
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A B 
Hodgepodge or Harmony? 
Apply this principle to your Packaging! 


Which is more pleasing to the eye, Panel A or B? One is 
a “crazy quilt" of figures, while the other is a harmonious 
design. Some firms have a variety of different styled 
wrappings, or a number of products packed in different 
containers. The result is a hodgepodge of designs without 
relation to each other, or devoid of any one style. 
Our “Co-ordinated Packaging” will obviate such a hodge.- 
podge and give your line a distinctive style, easily iden- 
tified, and with advertising value for your entire line. 
Besides, it will effect economy in production. 


MAY WE SUBMIT SUGGESTIONS—WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION? 


Folding and set-up boxes, cartons, counter and window 
displays, and shipping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., INC. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C BURLINGTON, ASHEBORO, N. C 
PULASKI, VA. MARTINSVILLE, VA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. KINSTON, N. C 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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MURRAY LABORATORY } 

Chemist and Bacteriologist ) 
Analytical and Consulting. 

Sanitary, industrial and boiler water ] 


analyses, sizing compounds, oils and 
general analyses. 
17 years Experience 
Greenville, S. 


W. McBee Ave. 


Employment Service 


& 
We can place the fdellowing men in 
the Southern States 2 salesmen 
who have successful records in 

> gelling to Southern Textile Mills: 
hoss winder: sewing machine fixer 
with underwear mill experience 
full-fashioned hosiery knitting ma- 
chine fixer Charlies P taymond 
Service. Inec.. 294 Washing ston St.. 
Boston, Mass. Over 40 years’ De- 
pendable and Confidential Employ- 
ment Service for textile mills seek 
ing high-grade men and men seek- 
ing new positions. 


} Technical Articles Wanted 
Would like to get in touch with 

| practical men who can write arti 
cles covering various phases of cot 
ton manufacture. Writing ability 
secondary to ability to present 
helpful and practical articles. Ad- 
dress R. W., care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Employees Banquet 
At Poe Mill 


Ninety-three executives, depart- 
ment heads and employees of the F. 
W. Poe Manufacturing Company, 
Greenville, S. C., attended a booster’s 
banquet Saturday night, February 
27th, at Dave Stansell’s on the Bun- 
combe Road. 

The principal talk was made by 
Earle Stall, president, while Super- 
intendent Walter W. Rodgers acted 
as toastmaster. Talks were also made 
by various department heads, prais- 
ing the progress and many improve- 
ments made by the management. 

Mr. Stall expressed appreciation 
for the co-operation and spirit of 
employees, and declared that with 
closer bonds and harmonious deal- 
ings, together with improved condi- 
tions in plant and village, all would 
move forward together. 


Overseers Form Club 


Lynchburg, Va An overseers 
club has been formed by officials of 
the Blue Ridge Rayon Mill at Alta- 
vista, Va. Organization was effected 
at a banquet attended by 40 persons. 
Officers are W. G. Gilmore, presi- 
dent; W. K. Jackson, vice-president: 
Guy Byrd, secretary, and Leland 
Jordan, treasurer, 
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as Follows: 
| IH. & B. Opening and Picking Unit. | 
i J4—H. & B. 40” Cards, 12” coilers. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT | 
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Department 


' Paul B. Eaton 


| PATENT LAWYER 
| 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


goods, both wide and narrow looms, 
for mill in South Prefer man be- 
tween ages thirty and thirty-five 
Please give references in first let- 
ter. 
Address “W. G.,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
An overseer for weaving white 


one ply Kromotan. 


KROMOAK .. durability plus adhesion 


A double ply belt composed of one ply oak and 
Kromoak is specifically de- 
signed to eliminate slip offering increased efficien- 
cy and lowered power costs on looms and spinning 
frame operations. Consult Charlotte about your 
transmission problems. An up to the minute engin- 


eering department is at your service ... no charge. 


CHARLOTTE LCEALHER 
BELTING YT 
CHARLOTTE, 


NM. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


— 


For Humidifying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing im importance because of its effect on 


people, products and profits. 


It must be considered as one of the 


essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SALES ENGINEERS: 


. C. STIMSO 886 Drewry St. 
Winston-Salem, N. ©. Atlanta, Ga. 


FP. S. FRAMBACH D. D. 
703 Embree Crescent 906 W. Lovell St. 
Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
S.C. 


24:16 ODay 
GREENVILLE 
NICHT 


Belting 2 lor Loc m« Spinning 


Frame« and Cards 4 and Up lor oun 
ters and Motors 20 and up for Main 
Drives, are al! made trom Center Stock 


-nght in our factory in Greenville. 


is FOR SALE 
Mertz Vacuum Type Steam Box 
setting twist, complete with 
compressor, condenser, all piping, 
} valves and trucks for operation. 
Location, North Carolina. Original- 
ly purchased 1933. 
Address “‘Steam Box,"’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


DYESTUFF SALESMAN | 


A complete line of dyestuffs for the 
dyeing and printing trade for 
North and South Carolina, parts of 
Georgia and Tennessee. Experienc- 
ed with established following. State 
§ experience, present and past con- 
nections. Application treated in 
| strictest confidence. 


Address ‘‘Dyestuffs,”’ 
) Care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 
In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all grades, 
including heavy engines and boil- 
ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 


ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 
Cc. E. Luttrell & Co. 


Box 1161 
Telephone 1447 


Greenville, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent 
by young Southern man experienced in 
making quality yarns and cloth, colored 
and grey, plain and fancy. Good man- 
ager of help; can keep cost low. Ad- 
“Experienced,’’ care Textile Bul- 
etin. 


Old established 
quires 


corporation 
a high grade salesman to 
sell textile lubricating specialties to 
Southern textile mills. Must have 
proven, successful record selling 
similar products or equipment lines 
to mills. Apply by letter giving 

complete outline of experience, ref- | 


erences and recent snapshot. Re- 
plies will be held strictly confiden- 
tial. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


| 
| 
| 


Address ‘“Specialties,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


73-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


| | 
| 
| 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—During the past week sales of cotton gray 
cloth were slow, but generally prices held steady. 


Print cloths were not wanted in more than small 
amounts. There was a good demand for sheetings and 
drills, but mills generally were sold through July and had 
no open production to meet deliveries wanted. As a re- 
sult the week’s new business was slow. 


Fine yarn gray cloths were in intermittent demand but 
quantities involved in sales were small. Deliveries in all 
divisions continued heavy, and mills still had a very large 
backlog of unfilled orders. 


The fact that costs are inevitably going to be higher is 
a source of worry to those merchants who have held their 
prices steady while others have occasionally broken the 
market in order to pick up a small amount of business. 
These merchants believe that prices should be held at 
current levels in order to protect the interests of mills. 


In the narrow print cloth section, the outstanding busi- 
ness was on the 32-inch 6.50-yard 64x60s for June and 
July at 6c, and it was reported that over a million yards 
were sold at that figure. Other narrow goods were gener- 
ally quiet, although some early deliveries of the 36-inch 
6.70-yard 60x48s were sold at 57¢c, while most mills were 
asking 6c or higher for quick goods. 


The sheeting division found only scattered business 
going through. The majority of mills had no deliveries 
to offer on nearly all constructions before July or August, 
and for this reason a fair amount of business which other- 
wise could have been done was perforce turned away. 
Prices on the late deliveries remained firm, although in- 
quiry for third quarter goods was not large. 


In the tobacco cloth section, it was reported that some- 
thing over 2,000,000 yards were sold for April and May 
shipments at 44c a pound, and the bulk of the sales were 
on the 28x24s at 2.93c. March shipments were generally 
quoted at 46c a pound. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s _. 
Gray Goods, 38-'4Zin., 64x60 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60 7¥% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 
Brown sheetings, standard 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


= 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The end of the month showed a 
real flurry of buying and with suppliers more optimistic 
than they were a month ago. Prices have undergone no 
general change since early in February, but during the 
last week or ten days it has been demonstrated that buy- 
ing has become more selective and that while small price 
advances have been obtained by the strongest sellers, 
some of the carded yarn sources have occasionally shaded 
their quotations. Shipments have been heavy. Most of 
the yarn mills still have plenty of unfilled business on 
their books, it is stated here. 

Observers here explain that the spinner’s attitude to- 
ward obligating himself for very late deliveries depends 
materially on how he feels about cotton. The majority 
are described as feeling it is a lot too soon for them to 
adopt a definite position. But where valued accounts are 
inclined to discuss forward contracts, the spinners are 
trying to find a safe basis on which to trade. 

Inquiries now concern a more general assortment of 
yarns and some customers appear more willing to cover 
ahead beyond the present manufacturing season. It is 
regarded as significant that where customers inquire for 
yarns for third quarter and beyond, in order to partly 
protect their prospective needs through the rest of 1937, 
there are now some spinners willing to negotiate, though 
they demand higher prices than most such customers be- 
lieve it will be necessary to pay. Other spinners are not 
now interested in booking orders that would entail deliv- 
eries beyond July. 


The situation in single combed peeler yarns, as regards 
sales, remains irregular, but customers continue also to 
take in a large volume of yarn against the big orders they 
placed in December and earlier. Here again, the yarn 
mills are maintaining close control over their production. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


Ss 29 12s 
30 16s 34% - 
14s -.. 30s 41%- 
20s 33% 
26s 
Os - Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 
40s 8s 29 
10s 29%- 
12s 30%--_. 
Southern Single Warps 14s 
10s 114. l6s 33%- 
12s 20s 35 
14s 32 
l6s 32\%- 
Carpet Yarns 
‘Ait 261 
‘ Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 
30s 38 - and 4-ply 
- Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain White carpets, 8s, 3 
Warps and 4-ply 30 
58 31 - 
10s 32% - Part Waste insulating Yarns 
12s 32%-__ 
Los 2414 . Ss, 1-ply 25%- 
20s an . Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 261% - 
24s $714 - 108, 2. 3 and 4-ply 28" - 
26s 38% - 12s, 2-ply 29 - 
30s l6s, 2-ply 30 - 
36s 30s, 2-ply 
10s 47%- 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins 


Ss 29 - 
10s . 29%- 
12s 30 
- l4s 30%- 
- 16s = 
- 20s 32 
- 22s 
- 24s 34 
- 26s 35%- 
28s 36 «Ci 
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CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


L. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern and Western Growth Cotton 


Ki 
GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 


LS 


Pa 


ec 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 wees’ Water St. SYRACUSE. W. Y. 


CLEANSER 
A Solt Floors 


Why Not Investigate 
M!i-CLEANSER 
And The Denison Method of 
Textile Mill Scrubbing? 
*LESS SCRUB WATER 
*NO RINSE WATER 
*FASTER SCRUBBING 
*GREATER SAFETY 
*HARDER FLOORS that 
last longer and clean 
easier. 
Model M-2 Denison Squeegees, highly 
effic lent to cleand dry floors 
$2.75 each 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Woodruff, S. C.—Brandon Corp., 
Woodruff Plant 


(Continued from last week) 


A New GYMNASIUM 


We always find something new here; last year it was 
a nice church; this year, a new gymnasium, which is 
greatly appreciated by the people. Basketball is a fa- 
vorite sport here, and is now directed by George Black- 
well for the boys’ teams, since the death recently of E. M. 
Leopard, beloved coach and star baseball player. 

Mr. Leopard also was in charge of the nice lunch room 
in the mill and the mill management has kindly turned it 
over to Mrs. Leopard, who is left with two children. She 
was formerly Miss Padgett, daughter of the card room 
overseer. Mrs. Leopard is coach for the girls’ basketball 
team, and is indeed grateful for the kindness and consid- 
eration shown her by the mill officials in her bereave- 
ment. 

CHICKEN SUPPER 


On Saturday night, February 20th, the Spinning Room 
Club had a chicken supper and invited several guests. 
There is a club for each department of the mill, and the 
young men are earnestly trying to improve themselves 
and to make the best of of opportunities offered for ad- 
vancement. We heartily commend them for this pro- 
gressive spirit. Indifference has ruined the prospects of! 
many a young man who allowed himself to get in a rut. 

Besides the overseers, a number of live-wire second 
hands and section men are taking the Textile Bulletin. 
Among them are Wiley Morton, James E. Rice, Broadus 
Knighton, Harley Ferguson, J. B. Cook, D. Cabe, J. C. 
Dean, Smiley Griffin, C. E. Huff, Jeff Johnson, A. W. 
McGill, W. D. Moore, J. A. Morton, Frank Nabors, J. H. 
Patterson, H. B. Poole, A. B. Poole, L. A. Richards, W. 
R. Skinner, Roy Trammel, F. E. West, W. M. Windsor 
and J. F. Wood, 

A New Inpustry? 


Who said “There’s nothing new under the sun?” Well, 
whoever made that statement should visit Woodruff, and 
get in on the ground floor of a new industry which may 
create a furore in rayon markets. The writer has often 
wondered when gazing on cat-tail swamps, whether or 


not the fluffy stuff could be used advantageously in the 
manufacture of rayon. But we never had thought ol 
mustaches aS an experiment in rayon laboratories and 
manufacture! 

However, the growing of invisible mustaches in Wood- 
ruff is an interesting subject—especially to versatile 
minds, and Plant Manager Kilgore contemplates turning 
the entire crop over to rayon research laboratories, pro- 
vided said crop survives the “feminine freeze-out.”’ 

Neckwear made from ‘‘mustaches’” would certainly 
tickle the necks and fancies of “old maids,” especially 
and, as the fad spreads, perhaps some of the unemployed 
could be induced to grow mustaches while lying around 
eating the bread of idleness, rather than exercise a little 
brain and muscle. 

For further particulars about this new venture, se> 
Smith Thomas, outside overseer. 


Wadesboro, N. C.—Wade Mfg. Co. 


I. B. Covington, superintendent, vice-president and 
manager, is one of the most progressive mill men in the 
textile industry. Though one of the principal stockhold- 
ers in this company, he sees that a generous part of year- 
ly profits goes back into the mill for improvements. 
There is not a more modern mill to be found than Wade 
Mig. Co., which is running day and night. 

New cleaners for picker and napper rooms have been 
installed—a kind I've never before seen, but which seem 
to be working effectively, making sure that the atmos- 
phere is free from objectionable dust and lint. Years 
ago, dust and lint were considered “part of the job.’ 
The inventive genius who worked out a method for elim- 
inating these evils, is truly a benefactor to the human 
race. There are plenty of picker and card rooms now 
that are almost entirely free from such discomforts. 

A new dye plant, made by Gaston County Dyeing 
Machine Company, has been recently installed. There 
are vacuum extractors, and eight Port driers. Beams, 
packages and cones are dyed. Randolph Treadaway on 
first shift and W. B. Gurley on second shift, are overseers 
of dyeing. 

T. D. Flack, like Mr. Covington, was formerly at Flor- 
ence Mill, Forest City, and to him that place is “up 


al 
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home.” Mr. Flack is overseer carding and assistant su- 
perintendent, and has every reason to be proud of his 
nice clean card room. 

H. M. Maple, overseer spinning, is pleased with im- 
provements made in his department, which includes long 
draft spinning and new Universal winding and warping 
creels. Mr. Maple kindly escorted me about the mill, 
and to see the splendid filtering plant at the back of it. 
He also called my attention to the outside, concrete and 
iron stairway, built for the convenience of those going to 
and from the machine shops. Certainly that stairway is 
greatly appreciated, and it is permanent. 

M. T. Long, overseer weaving, has an enlarged job— 
80 new looms having been recently erected in the new 
addition built last year. The product is mostly napped 
flannels or outing of good quality and pretty patterns, 
and raincoats plaids. 

F. H. Head. overseer finishing, is a live wire and has a 
hustling bunch of operatives in his department. There’s 
a friendly atmosphere here that is decidedly pleasing. 


Laurinburg, N. C.—Waverly Mills 


There are four mills in this group, but only two are 
running. The officials are: H. M. Jones, president and 
treasurer; D. T. Blue, secretary; C. S. McCoy, Jr., as- 
sistant treasurer, and L. W. Allgood, superintendent. It 
seems strange to leave out the name of Mr. Fairley, who 
had been connected with these mills so long, but who has 
resigned and is living at ease on his farm. 

The Dixon Mill, which has been idle for some time, is 
starting up a new indutry—the manufacture of shoe laces, 
with Chas. F. Orr in charge. Once, Buck Newton, of 
Anson County, stopped the train to ask the engineer if 
he wanted to buy a ‘possum. “Where is it?” the engi- 
neer asked, understanding at once that Buck wasn’t “just 
right.” Buck replied: “I hain’t kotch him yet.” I 
wanted to get a pair of shoe laces from Mr. Orr, but he 
“hadn’t made them yet.” Said they were “hard to 
make!” Well, well, anybody can make a shoe string— 
of sorts. I’ve made them before I ever saw or heard of 
a cotton mill or braiding machine. 

Scotland Mill, the other plant that has been idle quite 
awhile, is being converted into a twisting plant and will 
be ready to operate soon. 


THE WAVERLY AND PRINCE PLANTS 


The Sanfords have no doubt been here all their lives. 
Anyway, they have been textile leaders in Laurinburg to 
my own knowledge, over 25 years. I was entertained 
years ago in the home of Charlie Sanford. overseer. now 
deceased; his widow is in charge of East Laurinburg 
postoffice. 

L. C. Sanford, overseer in the Waverly Mill, and his 
good wife, who also works here, are friends of long stand. 
ing, and I met a number of others who remembered and 
were glad to see “Aunt Becky.” Mr. and Mrs. Sanford 
save me a generous supply of good old collards to bring 
home with me, and oh boy, how we did enjoy them! 

W. W. Sanford is another overseer in the Waverly 
Mill, which is well equipped with good machinery and 
latest model long draft spinning. 

The Prince Mill is the newest of the Waverly group 
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and is a really nice mill. F. H. Thompson and A. H. 
Hamilton are the genial overseers. 

The longest warper creel I have ever seen is here. The 
people are friendly and everything sems to be going 
nicely without the least friction; and why shouldn’t the 
work “run good?”—isn’t the superintendent named “All- 


good ?”’ 
MorcaAn Cotton Mitts Co. ( Branch of Laurel Hill) 


This does not belong to the Waverly group. It is the 
fifth mill down the railroad, and the only weave mill in 
the town. 

When this mill started up a few years ago, there were 
only a few knitting looms making laundry bags and dish 
cloths. Now there are nearly 100 looms and the product 
is varied; draperies and other goods have been added, 
and the cloth room looks like a garden of flowers with so 
many bright colors and lovely patterns. And the girls— 
so many of them, and all so pretty and stylish looking. 

At one time this mill employed 100 operatives, and 
with very few exceptions they were all high school and 
college graduates. There are probably three times that 
number of operatives now, but a glance is sufficient to 
make one realize that the same high standard of excel- 
lence is being maintained. 

Was sorry to miss seeing the superintendent and man- 
ager, Julian Butler, who also looks after another of the 
Morgan Mills at or near Laurel Hill. Like “Ships that 
pass in the night,” he and I must have passed each other 
on the highway, and didn’t know it. Hope to “catch 
him” next time I pass through. 


The “little” gentleman at the leit is Franklin B. Camp- 
bell, President, Campbell Manufacturing Company, Mai- 
den, N. C. We nominate Mr. Campbell for two titles— 
the youngest cotton mill president in the South (age 23) 
and the heaviest (weight 360). Right—A. P. Setzer, 
superintendent. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 
ABBOTT co., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. BS. 
Ligon, Greenville, S 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 2098 John- 
ton Bide., Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta. Ga.. Healev Bide... Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldc. A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bide lohn J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 


N. C., Johnston Bide William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn... Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 


cinnati. O.. First National Bank Bide 
— Santa Fe Ride. E W. Burbank. Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg.. 
FW. Stevens. Mer: Richmond. Va., Electric Bidg.. C. L. 
Crosby. Mer.; St louis. Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex. Frost National Bank Bidg., Bari 
R. Hury,. Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla.. 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Washineton. D. C., Southern Blde.. H. C. Hood, Mer 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Dank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga.: 846 BRaronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Cincinnati, Ohto: 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 
201 Petroleum Bide.. 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutua! 
Ride... Kansas City. Mo.: 620 S. 5th St.. Architects & Bldrs 
Exhibit Bidge.. Louisville. Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pitteburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St.. Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City Sou Office and Warehouse. 301 EF 
7th St.. Charlotte. N C.. Paul Haddock. Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New York Clty. 
Sou. Rep.. R. J. Mebane. Asheville, N. C. 


W. G. May. Mer.; Dallas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N C 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 


Ernest F. Culbreath P O Box 11, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUC? co. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 
T. L. Hill 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO.. ac Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson. Sov Mer. Box 1268. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.., 
Robert E. Buck. Box 904. Greenville, S .C.;: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus. Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS.. Inc., Charlotte, N .Cc. Sou. Offices, 44- 
Norwood Place. Greenville. C.: 215 Central Ave... S.W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep... Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS &€ REED MFG. CO.. Atianta. Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael. Atlanta Office: Alabama, Georgia and Mississipp! 
Rep.. Barney R. Cole Atlanta Office: North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones Greenville, 

BAHNSON CO.. THE. Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep.. S. C Stimson, Winston-Salem, N.C. Sou. Rep., 
I L. Brown. 886 Drewervy St.. Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep.. 
F S Frambach. 702 Embree Crescent, Westfield. N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St.. Kalamazoo, Mich 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.. Ernest 
F. Culbreth. P. O. Rex 11. Charlotte, N. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO.. Rockford. Il Sou. 
McBee Ave., Greenville S. C.. J. H. Spencer. Mer. 

CHARLES BOND CO.. 417 Arch St.. Philadelphia. Pa Sou 
Reps.. Harold C. Smith. Greenville. S. C.; Harold C. Smith. Jr.., 
Greenville. S. C.: John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO.,. 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Sou. Mer... H. L. Siever. P O Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 


Office. 31 W 


Reps... W. B. Uhler. 69S Palmetto St.. Spartanburg, 8 C.: RC 
Young. 1216 Kenilwerth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 


308 Hill St... LaGrange. (Cia 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Jossett. Woodside Mde.. Greenville. S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg... Greenville, S. C.: Belton C. Pilowden. Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


gleton. Dallas. Tex . S Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N 
BROWN CO.. P., N. W 


Pa Sou. Re 
Pyle. Box 834, Charhute, N F. H. Sawyer, Box 187, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 
75 udson St... New Yor 

7 Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. [tx 701. Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N C. 

CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT CO., Sanford, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, inc., Charlotte, 
N. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc... Greenwich and Morton 8Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton. Iowa. Sou. Agt.. Luther Knowles, 
Jr. Box 187. Tel. 2-2488 (hariotte N Son Reva Orady 
Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte: Clinton Sales Co., Inc... Byrd Miller, 
2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville. S. C.: Lee Gilbert, Box 481. Tel. 
2913, Spartanburg, S C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E., 
Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta. Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte: Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse. Atlanta. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem. N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville, S. C.. John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg... Spar- 
tanbure, S. ». J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bide... 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover. Mer: Corn Products Sales Co.. 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bide.. Greensboro. N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidge.. Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points 


CRESP!, BAKER 4 CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. © 

CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office, Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C. Son. Agents: BL. 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinbure. N C.: Dixie Roller Shop. 
Rockingham, N.C.: A. J. W hittemore & Sons. Burlineton, N. C.: 
The Georgia Roller Covering Ci Griffin, Ga.: Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works, LaGrange. (Ga.: Rast Point Roller Cov. Co.. Bast 
Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co.. Macon. Ga.: Morrow Roller 
Shop. Albemarle, N. C.: Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas. Tex.: Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Anniston Roll Covering Co., 
Anniston, Ala. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mase Sou. Rep.. 
John EB. Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. 0. Box 720, Atlanta. Ga 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep.. L. B. Denison. Genl. Mer 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C. 
Charlotte, Sou. Reps.. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep.. EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 
St., s.w., Atlanta. Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C.. 
Clare H. Draper. Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A.. 82 Wall St.. New York City. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€ CO.. inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del John L. Dabbhs. Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asat 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer —Technical. Sou. Warehouses. 
202 W Ffret St., Charlotte. N. C Reps.. L. BE. Green. H. 
Constable. W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D Sandridge, W. M 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg... Greensboro. N. C.: B R 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs. Jr. 715 Providence Bidg.. Chattanooen 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt.. Greenville. & C.: J. M. Row- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St.. Concord. N C.: F. Crayton Limon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga: J. A Franklin. Augusta. Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, Newnan. Ga 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., inc... E. The R. H 
Chemeails Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy. Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N ¢. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg.. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 528)! Charlotte. N. C Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt.. Birmingham. Ala 

ENGINEERING SALES CO.. 217 Buildere’ Bidg.. 
N. C.;: R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain. Conn. Sou Reps 
Stanley D. Berg. No. 321 N. Caswell Road. Charlotte, N. C.: A 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St.. N W.. Atlanta Ga 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps 
Ensign, Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St.. Providence, R. I 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.. and Chattanooga. Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N C¢ 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: S. P. Hutchinson. Jr Asst. Sou 
Sales Mgr.: Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg . Rich- 
mon, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg. Law Bide. Norfolk Va: W A 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W Va:J €C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell. Charleston. S €¢.: G 
W. Black, Greenville. S. C.: F. W. Reagan, Asheville. N ('.: H 
G. Thompson, Bristol. Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1101 5S. Blvd 
A. Stitgen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte. N. C 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. L. T Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers. ; 


, Greenville, S. C., 
E. B. Spencer, Box 1267, Charlotte. 


Charlotte, N C. 
Lawrence, Maas. Sou Reps.. 


Charlotte. 


New York 
Charlotte, N. C.. 


Schenectady, NY Sou Sales 
E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: 
. P. 
Houston, 
Oklahima City. Okla... F. 
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Kinney, 


March 4, 1937 


m Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham. Ala. R. T Brooke Mer: Chattanooga. Tenn... W OO Me- 
Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Bp. Cox. Mer.; Louisville, Ky... E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
McFarlane, Mer. ; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
San Antonio, Tex., lL. A. Uhr, Mar.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga . J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commerecial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Pabadelphla. Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conrad, Greenwood, S. C. *Sou. MI! Supply 
Mietributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Rearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma Florida—Lliewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miam!: Harry P. Leue. Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co... Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 


Tenn., 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O 
Rarksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; 


olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Balley Hardware 
Co.. Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co... Knoxville: J. E. Dtl- 
worth Co.. Memphis: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co... Inc., Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co.. Fairmont 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.., Inc., The, Akron. O. Sou. 
Reps... W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: P. B 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville. Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 


713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: BE. M. Champton. 709-1! 


Spring St.. Shreveport. La.: Paul Stevens, 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. S. Parker. Jr.. 
Sts.. Knoxville, Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders 
ville. Ky.: H. R. Zilerach,. 1225-31 W. 

J. Cc. Pye, 191-1998 Marietta St.. 


1609-11 First N. 
Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 

209 FE. Proadway. Louls- 
Broad St.. Richmond. Va 
Atianta, Ga 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland. O 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Office and 


GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO., Worcester. Mass. Sales Reps... R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knicht Co., 3183 Vine St... Philadelphia. Pa.: 
D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: T 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave.. Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn.: H. L 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co... Birmingham. Ala.: McGow- 
in-Lyons Hdw. & Supply Co.. Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301! 
Woodside Bldg. Annex. Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C : Cameron & Barkley Co.. Jacksonvilie. 
Fla.: Cameron & Barklev Co... Miami. Fla.: Cameron & Barklev 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond. Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga 
Columbus Tron Works. Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supplv Co.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Beltine Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supplv Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile MIll Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Kelith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co 
Jackson, Tenn.;: EB. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdw. Co., New Orleans, La 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro. N. 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor. sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 


Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville. S. C.: T. GC. Scaffe. Spartanburg. 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burihalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans. La.: Houston. 


: Louisville. Ky.: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway. New York City. 
Sou. Mer.. Charles C Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. S.C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.;: W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, Cc. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. 


Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern Nationa! 


Bank RBide.. 


Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Charlotte. N. 
C.; J. W. Rimmer, Mer: Fritz Sweifer, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington. Del. Distrib. 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta Ga. 
Warehouses American Storage and Warehouse Co 905-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Pl arehouse 
Corp.., W ashington and Macon Sts... Greens boro, N 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Caro- 
lina Specialty Co.. P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 


tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
ply Co., and Charintte Supply 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: 


N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
*harlotte, N. C.: Gastonia 
Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson. 
Montgome ry & Crawford. Spartanburg. 8. rom Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co. Atlanta. Ga.: 
outhern Belting Co Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mil! Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
Ply Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


& CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Bide. ou. Sales Mer, Ww H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
&.. Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.;: C. L. Blgert, 1306 Court Square 
Riae Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 

&.. Charlotte, N. C.: D. Oo Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J 


Atlan . Reilly, 2865 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 


lanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1626 Sutherland Place, Home- 
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wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charlies St.. New 
Orleans. La.: B. PE. Dodd. 332 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer 8St.. 
Rep., Jas. FE. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, 
N. C. 


Maas. Sou. 
Charlotte, 


Boston. 
Phone 3-3692, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor. Jr... Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Stngleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep... W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Seu. Service Dept.. 
Ss Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
piv Co.. Greensoro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co... and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia. N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelhy. N. C.: Sullivan Haw. 
Co., Anderson, s C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. § 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton. 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supvly Co Atianta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 
Greenville. S. C., and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co 
Rirmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co.. Louteville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


Mass. Sou. Office and 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J Sou. Rep.. Carolina 
Specialty Co.. Charlotte, N. C 
KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 


side Pide.. Greenville. 8S. C.: Dantel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville. S C.. Charlotte. .N. C.. Burlineton. N.C 
Sou. Reps.. Claude RB. Ter. P. O. Box 1383. ‘Greenville. S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wal- 


1115 S. 26th St.., Rirmingham. Ala. 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. Inc., 2607 FE 


lace. 


Tioga St.. Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou 
Offices: Atianta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave.. l. H. Barbee. 
Mer.: Baltimore. 913 Lexineton Ride.. H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 4138-15 Second Ave... FE. C. Wendell, Mer New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupttoulas St. 


MAGUIRE CO., JOHN P.. 370 Fourth New York 


Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Blde., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tInc.. Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Alahbama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Ene. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Nootin Hdw 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Bark- 
lev Co. Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.: Elizabeth City. Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr. 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleirch, 
Dillion Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelbv Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbla 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sulllvan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanbure. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Ruford. Bros... Inc. Salesmen—BPE. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St 
Alta Vista Anpts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte. 
N. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE 8 Laurel 8t.. 
Conn. Sou. Reps.. BE. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2143. 
N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 5. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps... Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. Barker. C. E. Blakely. Frank L. Feazle. Office: 
James I. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers. 1004 James Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 


Hartford. 
Charlotte, 


Nea 


Harry T. Shinn. 9382 Jefferson Standard Life Bide.. Greensboro. 
N. C.: E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. Cc. Sou. Aegt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8S. C Sou 


Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; 
C.: H. B. Askew,, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191. Char- 
lotte. N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg. 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C 


Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Lone St., Gastonia, N. C 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.., Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. N.C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 


Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Chariotte, N. C. Sou Dealers: 
Welder’s Supply Co., 815 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C.: C. 
J. Tallon, Greenville, N. C.; Carolina Mill Supply Co., Green- 
ville, 8. C 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff. BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Piymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS SON, Inc., B. F.. Holyoke. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Blidge., Charlotte, 
N. C 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8. C. 


ROY & SONS, B. &., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.: Greenville, 8 


SAVOGRAN CO., THE, Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer., John 
T. Wilkes. P. O. Rox 10. Laurens, 8S. C.: M. Frank Reid, 258 E. 
Main St., Laurens, 8S. C Eastern Tenn. and Ga 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou RKRep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller. Greenville. S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. 
E. H. Stegar. 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 153 
Fe. Main St.. Spartanburg, sc ‘W O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston- Sale Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd.. 
Portsmouth. Va.; T R. ‘Moore. 508 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
G. ] Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach. 
°23 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga.: dD. Shimp. 3 Cummins Sta.. 
Nashville. Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago. Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C.. 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga.. 1128 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La.. 700 Tchoupitoulas St... P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 

SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Paltimore Trust Bide... Baltimore, Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., $17 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.;: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Mistributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce. 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Til Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro. N. C.: R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. u. ce 
and Warehouse. 552 Murphy Ave.. 8S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s c.. H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant, Atlanta, Ga., H. Ralford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd.. Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fal! 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; 
Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancaster, 8. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 303 Odd Fellows Blidg., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.; D. E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th 


St. Savannah, Ga.; R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts.. 
Macon. Ga.: R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 48, 


. €¢.: Orangebure Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell C:: R. W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. E. Raines Co., Inc., 5. F. C. Bldg., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; S. A. Moore, 614 8S. Main St., Birmingham, Ala.: 

L. Sherman. 100 Bienville Ave., Mobile, Ala.; T. M. Gorrie, P. O. 
Box 441, Montgomery, Ala. 

STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

TERMINIX DIVISION E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Branches in principal cities 

TERRELL MACHINE CO. Charlotte, N. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Me |} Norfolk, Va.: P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Ri Va. 
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TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8.C. EB. J. 
Maddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta. Ga. 


U BOBBIN 4&4 SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., BE. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville. 8S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
sone a Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello a. 


U. & GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps. J 8S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bide.. Greenville, 8. 
Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg. Va.: William H. Patrick. 
216 S. Oakland St., Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts.. Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
gan's, Inc.. 111 W. B St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., BE” Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co.. 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg. S. C.; Dobyns- Taylor Hdw. Co... Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.;: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn.. 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W.,. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co.. Inc.. 230 ist St.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N. C.: 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston- Salem. N. C.; Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg. 
W. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga, Ten 1.; W.A. 
Wilson Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling. W. Va.: Mmmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 %rd Ave., Huntington, W. Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co.,518 Capitol ae Charleston, W. Va.; Bald- 
win supply Co.., Logan, W. Va 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 5. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, iInc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER Co., Providence, R. L.. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Megr., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta. Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.., Millbury, Mass. a Reps., 
C. Ragan, Phone 2235, High Point, N. C.; EB. V. Wilson. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville. 8S. Cc. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C Ww. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. Atinnte. Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
7 Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING co., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock. LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS 4 SONS, |. B., Dover. N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. N. Raliford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane. Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE 4 CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St... Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Re is “Sy - 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.;: G. . Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 601 E. 5th St.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc.. Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Mont omery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, a foo Sullivan Har ware Co., 
Anderson, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Russell A 
Singleton, Jackson. Miss., and Dallas, ‘Tex. : Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro. N. C. 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
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The South’s Most Widely Read Textile Journal Will Feature the South’s 


Greatest Textile Event in the 


EXPOSITION NUMBER 
APRIL Ist 


The Logical Medium Through Which to Direct a Message to Your Pros- 
pects and Customers in the Southern States 


Timed to reach subscribers just two or three days in advance of the opening of 
the Southern Textile Exposition and will be distributed from our booth during 


the entire week. 


This is an Exposition for SOUTHERN mill men and TEXTILE BULLETIN is 
the ONLY Textile Journal with all of its paid circulation concentrated in the 
SOUTH. By using this journal in connection with this event you do not have 


to buy any waste circulation, and Textile Bulletin rates are the lowest in the field. 


The Exposition Numbers of Textile Bulletin have always been regarded as the 
outstanding and authoritative publication featuring this event, and, as usual, the 
officials and operating executives of Southern Mills will depend upon the BUL- 
LETIN to give them a complete and comprehensive forecast of what they will 


see at Greenville. 


Make Your Space Reservation Now 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
aught Bureau CHARLOTTE. N. C. Associated Business 
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The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. builds standard mo- 
tors of every type from 
l Ap. up—also motors 
for special application. 


The ordinary, standard motor, adapted to textile 
usage WAS “good enough,” had to be... be- 
cause there was nothing else on the market. But 
with the advent of the Allis-Chalmers Quick- 
Clean Motor the “good enough”—the conven- 
tiénal motor—is obsolete. 


There is only one motor on the market that has 
been specifically designed and built to meet the 
particular needs of the Textile Industry—and 
that is the Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor. 
This motor positively cleans itself and these 
three features of construction tell you why: 
(1) All working parts absolutely dust-sealed. (2) 
Glass-smooth inside surfaces ‘to which lint and 


dust cannot adhere. (3) Big, unrestricted air- 
passages so that lint and dust (which you can't 
prevent from getting in) can easily get out again. 
These three features—exclusive to Allis- 
Chalmers Quick-Clean 
Motors — eliminate 
overheating and re- 
duce maintenance 
costs to the minimum. 


Available in four 
sizes: 5,'7%, 10 and 15 
hp. Standard N.E. M.A. 
mounting dimen- 
sions. 


Cut-away section of motor showing 

internal construction. Note large, 

smooth, unrestricted air passages for 
thorough ventilation. 


MOTOR DIVISION 
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